

















All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 

no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
thumbnail-size, yet amplification is. powerful 
e weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
e long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size ‘222’, write: 
Dept. MV-127, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N.Y. 


S0 N O10 N fA Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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The basic reason for the nationally-famous Zenith 
Crusade for Betier Hearing can be stated in these 
words: “To bring the best possible hearing to the 
most people ... at the lowest possible cost.” And 
Zenith has succeeded in this aim. 

Today Zenith is the world’s largest selling hear- 
ing aid... the proven result of finest quality and an 
unmatched record of performance. 

When a troubled patient seeks your advice 
about choosing the right hearing aid—here are 
some important facts to help guide you: 


© Zenith Hearing Aids are always sold on a Ten- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee. No Zenith sale is 
considered final until the purchaser has had ample 
opportunity to wear the instrument under every- 
day conditions of use for ten days. 


© Zenith offers a complete line of superb instru- 
ments for every type of electronically correctible 





- For your patients... 


Zenith’s Crusade 
for Better Hearing 
provides 

the finest quality... 
at the lowest 
possible prices 


hearing loss. There are nine 4- or 5-transistor 
models from which to choose. 


@ Zenith Hearing Aids are sensibly priced from 
$50 to $175, including Ten-Day Money-Back 
Guarantee, One-Year Warranty, Five-Year Serv- 
ice Plan. Easy Payment Plans arranged when 
desired. 

@ Zenith — symbol of Quality in Radio, Televi- 
sion, High-Fidelity Sound Reproduction, as well 
as in Hearing Aids—has been a leader in precision 
electronics for over a third of a century. This same 
leadership applies to Zenith’s thorough and effec- 
tive dealer training — assuring your patients of the 
knowledge and understanding of highly trained 
and experienced hearing aid sales personnel. 

For complete information on how the Zenith 
Crusade for Better Hearing can aid you in your 
work, please contact your nearest Zenith Hearing 
Aid dealer or mail coupon below. 
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; Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division ; 
r 5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 42Y, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 


tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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HIDDEN HEARING AID 


TODAY’S 
MIRACLE 


T:Y a 


ALL-IN-ONE 
HEARING AID 





Yesterday, the magic of a hearing aid small 


enough to carry in a pocket made it easier Here’s one of the aspirin. 
for those hard of hearing to accept help. DP »> size “Eveready” mercury 

Today, the miracle of a hearing aid so batteries that power the 
small it can be completely hidden lets = ACTUAL SIZE modern transistor hearing 
hard of hearing forget they’re being helped! aids of today. 


In an unbelievably short time, the develop- 
ment of smaller “Eveready” batteries has 
made possible hearing aids so small, so light 
that thousands with impaired hearing can 
truly enjoy better hearing. 

You will want to see these wonderful new 
models. Go to your hearing aid dealer today. Zs 
He has the knowledge and the experience to i~ 
help you select the hearing aid best suited 
to your needs. Within your ear Under your hair On your glasses 
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ei ite). | The term “EVEREADY” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide Corporation 
fey-=d2i1e) = VATIONAL CARBON COMPANY © Division of Union Carbide Corporation ¢ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
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Maico ME 





GROUP HEARING AID 
for classroom instruction 


_> 





HEADSETS— Allows up to 20 student 


* 
EXCLUSIVE Maco FEATURES 
lective levels of amplification in either ear 


Individual controls are provided for each 
| student in a classroom. 


MICROPHONE; TURN-TABLE — Three 
separate microphone input channels are 
provided, each regulated by separate 
dial on master panel. Has 3 speed 
phonograph and inputs for radio, tele- 
vision and movies. 


controls, 


» CONTROL PANEL — All 
operated by the teacher, con- 
} veniently located on one panel 
Students have individual controls 


"HUSH" CIRCUIT CONTROL— Exclusive 
circuit prevents the unit from amplifying 
any background sounds except those 
spoken directly into the microphone. An 
ideal feature for obtaining normal class 
room procedure. 
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Hearing Aid 


to teach Hard of Hearing Classes 


An ideal unit for teaching a group of students 
with severe hearing losses. Its simplicity of 
master controls makes it possible for the 
teacher tu devote complete attention to stu- 
dents and yet each student has individual 
controls to adjust to his hearing handicap. 


MAICO 
PORTABLE 
DESK TYPE 


HEARING AID 









Ideal for home or 
classroom use 


Maico’s new battery-operated desk type hear- 
ing aid has been designed specially for audi- 
tory training at home and in the school. 
Weighs only 4 pounds complete with batteries. 
No electricity used. 


Write for further details ard specifications 


MAICO 


Room 105X 
21 North Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Major New Development 
in Electronic Hearing Assistance 


ee 


Vicon 
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True-Sound 7 v100 \. 
a (Monaural) 


engineers 
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have extended the usefulness of electronic 





hearing assistance into fields previously not attained. They have broken oS 
technical barriers that limited hearing aids. Briefly, the new Vicon True- ie 
f ) V-200 
(Stereophonic) 


Sound hearing instruments provide these things 


Clear sound-—distortion less than 3% at 1000 cps, at full rated output! 


Wide range—300 cycles to over 3,000 cycles per second! Nearly an octave below and 


700-800 cycles above previous useful response! 


Power-—up to 130 decibels, over the entire response range! 


True sound-—smooth amplification of the entire range, in proportion to natural loud- 


ness. No painful, squawking ‘‘peaks’’. 


. ‘ cai " ‘ re > 
Quiet-—virtual elimination of electronic noise. No snap, crackle and pop”. 


In Production Now 

Both the Vicon 
V-100 (monaural) and 
V-200 (stereophonic) 
True-Sound Hearing 
Instruments are in pro- 
duction now. Orders 
are being filled in the 
order they are received 


Send for Brochure, 
“For Your 
Problem Cases” 


More complete in- 
formation about the ad- 
vances made by Vicon 
engineers is available in 
the new brochure, “For 
Your Problem Cases.” 
We will be glad to send 
you a copy on request 


No obligation, of 


course. 
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The “Neglected One-Fifth” 


The new Vicon True-Sound instruments were designed for th¢ 
neglected 20%''—the people whose hearing losses (congenital or adventitious 
By providing unpeaked, undistorted great power 


are severe or profound 
Vicon instruments can also 


over a wide range for these ‘problem cases”, 
give better hearing than ever before to all people with hearing losses, 
through use of lower setting on the volume control. Tone adjustment pro- 
vides additional unpeaked emphasis for those who need it in the “‘speech- 


clarity” tones. 


Believe what you hean trom Vicon 


ICON, Ince. 116VICON BLDG., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


—----—------------5 


| Vicon Inc. 116VICON BLDG., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO | 


Please send me the brochure, “For Your Problem Cases”. | 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volia Review. 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


Those wishing to lend addi- 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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Intelligible Speech Through a Visual- 


Tactile System of Phonetical Symbolization 


RS. Richard Silverman, in a mes- 

sage to the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, stressed the 
difficult task of teaching intelligible 
speech to the deaf in these words: “We 
must constantly keep in mind that the 
prime objective of our speech work is 
intelligible speech. . . One may 
ably question the possibility of attain- 
ment of so lofty and broad a purpose, 
but this ideal must serve, nevertheless. 
as the motivating force of all 
speech teaching.”! 

A statement of this kind by a modern 
authority in the field of rehabilitation 
of the deaf, coming more than fifty years 
after a similar statement: “We do not 
know yet how best to teach speech to the 
deaf,” made by Alexander Graham Bell.” 
is outstanding proof that the problem is 
still as acute as ever. Endeavor to im- 
prove the speech of the deaf is the task 
of every educator in the field. 

Both visual and tactile cues must be 
used to teach speech. Bell’s “Visible 
Speech” was an ingenious device to indi- 


reason- 


basic 


cate through graphic representation a 
way of producing different sounds, and 
thus putting the stress on visualizing 
them. But no deaf child can learn to 
speak just by looking and imitating the 
visual image of speech sounds. Nor can 
they be taught speech without feeling the 
vocalized or expired stream of air by the 
tactile sense. The Tadoma Method of 
Kate and Sophia Alcorn, for example. 
is based on tactile impressions of mov- 


ing speech sounds. 

The authors are associated witt 

for the Deaf, Haifa, Israel. Dr. Za ' € 
tor of the Institute. 
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DR. A. ZALIOUK 
S. SIMON COHEN 
D. ZALIOUK 


The multi-sensory approach is consid- 
ered the most appropriate way of teach- 
ing speech to the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
most schools for the deaf are teaching 
speech through both the visual and tac- 
tile senses, and including auditory train- 
ing and rhythmies in the curriculum as 
well, in order to impress speech sounds 
and patterns upon the child’s memory. 
Our research started many years 
culminating in the publication of our 
method of a visual-tactile system.’ Our 
system of phonetical symbolization takes 
into account the imperious necessity of 
seeking the more acce:sible afferent sen- 
sory paths of visual, tactile. muscular 
and kinesthetic impressions that must 


azo, 


be absorbed not as separate sensations 
but as a simultaneous integrative proc- 
ess, with each sound appearing as an 
end result of a sensorial synthesis. 

The application of multi-sensory pro- 
cedure must take into consideration the 
highly disturbed behavioral attitude of 
the deaf child, his psychic instability and 
insufficient concentration of any kind of 
sensory impression. To overcome the 
handicap of a very short memory span 
for sensorial signals, our system of sym- 
bols is as simple as possible, requiring 
only a very short time to draw the atten- 
tion of the young deaf child. In addi- 
tion, the movements that the child will 
have to imitate are simple. But these 
considerations are not maintained at the 
expense of sound physiology of speech. 
Our system is not built exclusively on 
fixed positions nor on articulatory move- 
ments. The symbols are divided into 
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two groups—the static and the dynamic. 
Static symbols involve the organs par- 
ticipating in formation of articulatory 
positions and building the source of vis- 
ual and muscular perceptions. Dynamic 
symbols involve the fingers and the hand 
in constant movement to fix visually the 
symbol position and to serve as a re- 
ceptive organ of the tactile impression, 
whether a vibration as in vowels and 
voiced consonants, or a stream of air in 
the breath consonants, or both in con- 
sonantal or vocal glides. (Fig. 1) 

Any one of the symbolic clues of our 
system is visible whatever the articula- 
tory position might be. Even in the pro- 
duction of hidden sounds in the back of 
the mouth or in the pharynx, the fingers 
or the hand mark the identity of the 
sound. Thus the dynamic part completes 
the static part, making all of the speech 
sounds visible to everyone. 

To simplify the execution of the dif- 
ferent symbols, our system relies on the 
important physiological finding that not 
all of the positions assumed by phoneti- 
cians are essential for the production of 
a given sound. The real nature of speech 
sounds results when air, 
breathed or vocalized, strikes upon dif- 
ferent obstacles built up by the speech 
organs in its way. Each sound has its 
specific obstacle which is essential for 
its production, the other articulatory 
changes being of secondary importance 
for its phonemic end result. The obstacles 


escaping 


might be closed lips, or blocked linguo- 
dental or linguo-palatal passages. The 
breathed or vocalized stream of air 
trapped behind the obstacle will there- 
fore produce a point of maximum vibra- 
tion or explosion which delivers the spe- 
cific tactile impression for each plosive 
phoneme. When the obstacle is only 
partial, the speech organs adjust, leav- 
ing a narrow channel for the expiratory 
stream, thus creating the  fricative 
sounds. 

This simplified approach to the pro- 
duction of consonants is in agreement 
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with the classification described in Kant, 
ner and West’s Kinesiologic Phonetics.‘ 
In the Beta consonants the lips are essen- 
tial and the tongue plays a passive role 
The adjustment of the 
tongue against the teeth or the anterior 
hard palate is important in the forma- 
tion of the Delta consonants, the lips 
The main 
role is played by the back of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth or the 


( p-b,m, etc. ). 


being passive (t.d.n, ete.). 


velum in forming Gamma _ consonants 
(k.g.x, 
of symbolization, 
vital articulatory adjustments. does not 
prejudice the acoustic end result. 


etc.). Thus a simplified system 


incorporating only 


Our system employs a specific symbol 
for each individual sound. For exam- 
ple, the buccal plosives, p, b and m, have 
the same visual impression of tightly 
closed lips followed by a sudden plosive 
opening. For p we place the index finger 
vertically over the lips where the ex- 
plosive escape of air is at its maximum. 
In 6 the hand placed laterally above the 
mouth receives a strong vibratory im- 
pression, and for m, the same vibration 
is concentrated laterally on the nose. 

The tactile impression is still mark- 
edly different between two surd conso- 
nants of the same class, p and f. For p 
the stream of air is best felt in the center 
of explosion; in f the stream of air is 
diffused and must come in contact with 
a large surface. Consequently the finger 
is placed in the horizontal 
Physiologic necessity has developed two 
different symbols from the visual and 
tactile point of view merely by changing 
the finger position. The rest of our pho- 
netical symbols are developed in like 


position. 


manner. 

In producing vowels, the tongue is not 
always the real criterion. In considering 
the five basic vowels we find that the 
tongue is essential for the front vowels 
a, e andi. The reverse is true for o and 
u where the shaping of the lips is essen- 
tial and the back tongue position rela- 
tively unimportant. From this it ap- 
pears that all vowels in any language 
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Fig. 1. 
CONSONANTS 


Voiceless bilabial plosive. Finger in 
front of closed lips, sudden opening 
permitting an explosive emission of 
air stream to impinge upon it. 


Voiced bilabial plosive. Hand placed 
laterally above closed lips to feel 
maxillary bone vibrate to voice reson- 
ating behind it. When sudden opening 
occurs, mandible drop felt. 


Nasal bilabial plosive. Lips closed and 
finger placed laterally on the nose 
to feel vibrating voice. 


Voiceless lingua-dental plosive. Finger 
placed tightly over upper teeth, feel- 
ing the pressure of lingual tip, and 
suddenly dropped when explosion 
occurs and air stream escapes. 


Voiced lingua-dental plosive. Hand 
placed across the chin, feeling voice 
vibration behind. Vibration stops 
when explosion occurs. 


Nasal lingua-dental plosive. Finger ap- 
plied laterally on the nose to feel 
vibrating voice. Vibration stops when 
plosion occurs. 


Voiceless palato-lingual back plosive. 
Finger obliquely inserted in widely 
open mouth to contact palate and 
back of tongue, feeling release of air 
stream on plosion. 


Voiced palato-lingual plosive. Two 
finger tips pressed on thyroid cartilage 
to feel vibration, and dropped when 
plosion occurs. 


Nasal palato-lingual back plosive. In- 
dex laterally placed on the nose to 
feel vibration, thumb maintaining 
palato-lingual position. 


Unvoiced labio-dental continuant. Fin- 
ger placed transversally in front of 
under lip aperature to feel escaping 
air stream. 


Ww 


Description of phonetic symbols used in the Visual-Tactile System. 


CONSONANTS 


Voiced labio-dental continuant. Fin- 
ger applied transversally pressing the 
under lip to feel vibrating voice 
through mandible. 


Unvoiced lingua-alveolar continuant. 
Finger taking support on the lower 
alveolar ridge in all its breadth, the 
protruded tongue resting on it, the 
emitted air passing above it. 


Voiced lingua-alveolar continuant. 
Same position with a feeling of vibra- 
tion, and visual reproduction of tril- 
ling. 


Unvoiced lingua-dental fricative. Fin- 
ger tip inserted between the tightly 
closed upper and lower teeth, making 
a slight depression on extreme end of 
tongue to feel escapiug air. 


Voiced lingua-dental fricative. Same 
position as above. Vibrating voice 
impresses finger tip, which reproduces 
visually the trilling. 


Unvoiced lingua-palatal fricative. Fin- 
ger inserted under blade of tongue 
and stream of air emitted through 
closed mouth producing character- 
istic noises. 


Voiced lingua-palatal fricative. Same 
position of finger and tongue. Vibrat- 
ing voice impressing finger, which 
visually reproduces the trilling. 


Unvoiced lingua-velar fricative. Two 
joined fingers inserted far back in 
the mouth to feel the uvula’s trill 
under the pressure of escaping stream 
of air. 
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CONSONANTAL GLIDES 
Dental plosive approach to ‘s. Finger 
applied as for ‘t’ rapidly gliding to- 
wards the ‘s’ position and resting 
a while there to feel the air stream 
escaping. 


Dental plosive approach to ‘sh, Fin- 
ger, applied for ‘t’ as previously, 
rapidly glides toward the ‘sh’ position, 
resting there a while to feel character- 
istic diffuse air escape. 


Dental plosive voiced approach to 
‘sh’ sound. Hand across the chin feel- 
ing production of ‘d’ for brief in- 
stant, then executing a rapid glide to- 
ward ‘zh’ sound and resting there for 
a while. 


Voiced lateral lingua-alveolar continu- 
ant, Finger resting slightly on the 
point of tongue applied to the upper 
incisors. Voice vibration felt when 
sound emitted. 


Voiced trilled lingua-alveolar continu- 
ant. Hand applied under bottom of 
mouth feeling the voice vibration 
trilling intensely. 


Uvular rolled ‘r’ sound. Hand applied 
across the thyroid cartilage giving 
intense trilling of voice. 


Semi consonantal-vocal glide. Finger 
placed in ‘i position resting there for 
a while, and then slipping suddenly 
through corner of mouth. 


Semi consonantal-vocal glide. Finger 
applied across the under lip produc- 
ing ‘v’ sound for a while, then slip- 
ping suddenly through corner of 
mouth. 


Low-lingual vowel. Index vertically 
used along corner of mouth, thumb 
applied horizontally at right angle on 
the tongue maintaining it flat and 
low on the bottom of the mouth, 
which is widely open. 
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VOWELS 


Vid-lingual vowel. Thumb and index 
widely spread apart, maintaining 
mouth open, and the tongue flatly 
applied to the bottom of the mouth 


High-lingual vowel. Finger vertical- 
ly raised, the tip pointing to the 
centre of the upper alveolar ridge, 
and preventing the complete rise of 
the tongue’s blade, in order to permit 
still-voiced sound to flow outside the 
mouth. 


Rounded labial vowel. Finger turning 
around a slightly open mouth shapes 
the vowel canal to emit the proper 
sound. 


Circular labial vowel. Finger inserted 
through circular orifice of mouth 
slightly open, in position of finger 
sucking. 


Pinched rounded labial vowel horizon- 
tally. French ‘i’ While ‘i’ is produced, 
the corners of the mouth are pinched 
in horizontal direction. 


Pinch-rounded labial vertically. 
(French) After emitting ‘e,’ corners 
of mouth are pinched between thumb 
and index finger vertically. 


Labial dumping vowel. With the cor- 
ners of the mouth firmly pinched, the 
issue of an uttered vowel is limited, 
and the sound produced is vague, as 
are the unstressed vowels. 


Glottal fricative approach. Whisper 
position of the vocal folds, or some- 
times the glottal vibratory approach, 
as in Hebrew; vowel’s initiation 
through glottal vibratory approach. 
Hand inserted deep into the mouth 
to feel the vibrating indifferentiated 
sound flowing onto the joined fingers. 
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movements of the phonemes. 


can be formed either by using changes 
of the tongue alone or the lips alone. 
We would like to mention the 
kinetic way in which our system allows 
for the production of vocal or conso- 
nantal glides. This is advantageous for 
deaf children who frequently distort the 
phonemic 


also 


components by improper 
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stressing or by reversing the natural way 
of producing the receding and approach- 
ing glides. (In receding glides the first 


sound receives the stress, and in ap- 
proaching glides, the second.) Kurt 


Goldstein, analyzing retraining proce- 
dures for speech defects, says: “It must 
never be forgotten that in all articula- 
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tory training we do not acquire the real 
sounds as we use them in language. Nor 
should we forget that the sounds we pro- 
duce separately are not the same as those 
we use in words. In ordinary speech we 
do not speak by combining sounds into 
® This is a crucial problem that 
every speech therapist has to face when 
starting to teach speech to the deaf. How 


words.” 


can we build phonetic elements within 
a word or a phrase without breaking 
up its structural “Gestalt.” as it appears 
in the flow of meaningful spoken lan- 
guage? 

Here now appears the revolutionary 
innovation of our system. For by in- 
cluding in the system an active dynamic 
part, as well as the static positional part, 
we do not, in teaching or correcting 
speech, stop at each individual element 
within a word but move continuous!) 
from one sound to the other, using the 
active, dynamic part of the symbol, the 
fingers or the hand, which glide from 
one articulatory position to the next. 
thus assuring normal fluency, with’ all 
its characteristics of accent and stress. 
as it should appear in correct, normal 
speech. By keeping his fingers at the 
point of contact for longer or shorter 
periods of time, the pupil feels the 
length of the vowels whether they be 
short or long, and the proper relation- 
ship between the different syllables in- 
corporated in a word. or the norma! 
train of syllables of several words con- 
stituting a phrase. This possibility of 
feeling through tactile and kinesthetic 
senses the natural rhythm of speech. 
teaches the deaf child to “feel” the 
proper accent and stress, and thus he is 
more apt to reproduce it than if it were 
explained to him. Neither the teache 
nor the pupil has to isolate the speech 
elements from the context. in a word or 
in a phrase, in order to study it. The 
speech correctionist can demonstrate the 
adequate speech symbol within a word 
merely by slowing down the rate of 
speech utterance, and resting on the par- 
ticular sound to be corrected. Later on, 
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when the pupil has acquired knowledge 
in using the symbols of our system, the 
teacher can correct the defective sound 
at a distance with the pupil applying the 
right symbol instead of the defective one. 

In this way our system becomes a 
lime-saving procedure in teaching cor- 
rect speech to the deaf. Using this pro- 
cedure we can easily eradicate the vo- 
calic and consonantal errors’ which 
make the speech so often quite unintelli- 
gible. Teaching the starts and the stops 
in a phrase or eliminating the adventi- 
tious vocalic sound which is so often 
unpleasantly added to the final conso- 
nants, distorting the intelligibility of the 
entire word or phrase, can easily be done 
by the proper tactile feeling of our mov- 
ing symbols. 

Another valuable feature in using our 
symbols is to compel the highly dis- 
tracted deaf pupil to concentrate his eyes 
on the speaker’s face. This habit, when 
cultivated through the school years, 
makes the deaf aware of the importance 
of visual clues, which will contribute a 
sreat deal to prepare for the skills of 
lipreading, while the use of our symbols 
themselves is strictly forbidden during 
lipreading lessons. In devising our sys- 
tem of symbolization, besides recogniz- 
ing the fact that each sound has its own 
visual-tactile symbol, we laid particular 
stress on providing the system with an 
appropriate graphic representation for 
each of the svmbols. (Fig. 2) By study- 
ing the graphic representation of each 
symbol the pupil has an excellent mne- 
monic device for association between 
the graphic image which gives the ad- 
justment in a plastic precise way, and 
the same symbol used in a spoken word 
By sketching out the graphic forms of 
the system, the pupil makes himself even 
more femiliar with the production of 
ach symbol. With older children flash 
cards with color reproductions of the 
symbols are used for speech, reading and 
writing. The pupils also record the sym- 
bols in their notebooks for phonetic 
materials. 








We always stress to our teaching per- 
sonnel that because of the simplicity of 
the articulatory adjustments, each com- 
ponent part of the produced symbol 
should be extremely precise. If this is 
not done we lose the outstanding ad- 
vantage of this system, that of approxi- 
mating the natural fluent pattern of a 
normally speaking person. The symbols 
should not be produced and corrected 
in a haphazard manner, but extreme care 
should be taken in producing the vital 
adjustment of each symbol by the exact 
postioning of the finger or hand at the 
maximal spot of vibration or air escape. 
This is especially true when a succession 
of words in a phrase is produced in a 
rapidly moving train of syllables. 

In speech correction procedures we 
find that whenever a voiced consonant 
is produced in an unvoiced manner, its 
correction at a distance is insufficient. 
The teacher should move toward the 
pupil and let him feel and see the sound 
until it is produced in the right way. 
When the pupil later on reverts to the 
same error, individual work in front of 
a mirror has to be done to study the mis- 
pronounced sounds in the closest possible 
way. Many young teachers imagine that 
the simplicity of our system liberates 
them from any individual drill with the 
pupils. This view must be eradicated 
from the start. We need always bear in 
mind that individual work with every 
pupil has to be carried out by the class- 
room teacher or a special speech correc- 
tionist, or both of them, by correcting 
the individual symbols first, and then 
their combinations in words and _ in 
phrases. However, nonsense syllable 
drills are never used, nor are symbols 
taught for their own sake. We always 
use written or printed texts laid before 
the pupil, and attention is given to an 
individual sound only as long as neces- 
sary to incorporate it in an intelligible 
way in the entire word, followed bv the 
appropriate phrase or sentence. Only 
when some dysphasic pupils have diffi- 
culty in moving their speech organs in 
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a skillful manner do we employ some 
kind of articulation drill procedure. 
This is a temporary remedy, which 
should be abandoned as soon as possible. 

In the same way, special attention 
should be given to cases with poor voice 
placement, either nasality, guttural 
speech or falsetto voice. The attainment 
of correct voice placement is always 
tried first through correctly using the 
symbols involved, slowing down the rate 
of production in a given word. As para- 
doxical as it seems, in open or closed 
nasality the normal feeling of co-vibra- 
tions in the nose is either weak or non- 
existent. The vigorous feeling of voice 
vibration for the nasal sounds like m 
or n, or for 6 on the upper jaw above 
the closed lips, or on the underlip in v, 
is quite impossible if the stream of voice 
is escaping through the nose only, with- 
out passing through the buccal resona- 
tor, and thus not impinging on the pal- 
ate, to produce co-vibrations in the 
fixed formants of the nose, as is the case 
in open nasality. The same is true for 
all other sounds where normal voice 
placement is lacking. When voice is not 
passing through the buccal cavity, for 
one or another reason, you can never get 
the right tactile feeling of any given 
symbol of our system. On the other 
hand, whenever the strong vibratory 
feeling is present on the exact spot per- 
taining to a given symbol, the voice 
placement is automatically correct. As 
to the falsetto voice, which often makes 
the speech of a deaf child so unpleasant, 
we have found that the best way to re- 
place it by a normally timbred voice 
through our system is to make the child 
produce the symbol of u. When this 
symbol is produced by introducing the 
finger between closed lips and strong 
vibrations are then felt on the finger, 
the high-pitched voice is immediately 
lowered, and a well-balanced, normally 
resonating voice is produced. We then 
combine different sounds to the u thus 
emitted, and create a_ proprioceptive 
conditioning to a properly placed voice. 
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In some cases of defective breathing 
with extremely weak voice, devices other 
than our system are necessary to develop 
good expiratory pressure. In our school 
we start the morning speech lesson with 
10 minutes of breathing and vocaliza- 
tion, consisting of babbling and hum- 
ming, and varying the pressure of air 
to produce weak and strong voice alter- 
nately. Good breathing habits must al- 
ways be developed in deaf children if 
resonant and clear speech is to be at- 
tained. 

In the light of our everyday experi- 
ence with our method we would like to 
mention some other points of interest. 

We strictly forbid the use of our meth- 
od of symbolization during a lipreading 
lesson. The symbols are allowed to serve 
only as a means of teaching the expres- 
sive part of language, when the deaf 
pupil is expected to produce intelligible 
speech to express his needs and ideas. 
We, therefore, warn our teachers to keep 
these facts in mind, and not to allow our 
pupils to make continuous use of our 
symbols, as a sort of sign language, or 
to rely on them as an ever-present tech- 
nique of memorizing speech. We urge 
them to drop the symbols one after an- 
other, as soon as a child can produce 
correct sounds and good fluent speech, 
and make use of them only incidentally. 
when clearing away some defective 
sound. If certain physical skills are fun- 
damental to intelligible speech, skills 
that enable a speaker to imitate work 
patterns accurately, so it is no less im- 
portant to develop finer perceptions of 
changes in rhythm combinations, in in- 
creased and diminished loudness and 
pitch inflexions in natural speech which 
a child normally acquires through hear- 
ing. It is now an admitted fact that 
residual hearing, small as it may be, is 
the main channel through which to ac- 
quire those perceptions. We, therefore, 
make use of a great deal of auditory 
training, and are using continuous hear- 
ing stimulation through appropriate 
group or individual hearing aids. As 


<= 
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we feel that auditory training in the pro- 
foundly deaf child is of considerable 
utility in the expressive process of 
speech, we always proceed in combining 
auditory stimulation with the process 
of building global, fluent speech through 
our method of symbolization. 

We devote the second part of the daily 
auditory lesson to words, phrases and 
written on the blackboard, 
transmitted by amplification to the ears 
of the pupils, and finally produced by 
them with the aid of our symbols. In 
the same way rhymes and songs are 
taught. The pupils use the symbols as 
an aid in memorizing the words, then 
drop them and sing, or recite through a 
talk-back system of 
front of them. 


sentences, 


microphones in 


Let us see now how we proceed in our 
school for the deaf in Haifa in everyday 
classroom work during a speech lesson. 
At the beginning, as new words are in- 
troduced, the teacher demonstrates by 
the appropriate symbol of our system 
each sound in a word, moving continu- 
ously from one sound to the other, and 
the children repeat in unison, using the 
same train of symbols as previously 
demonstrated at a distance, with the aid 
of a given text on the blackboard. After 
some collective repetition by the entire 
class, which is chiefly aimed to feel the 
proper rhythm of a global fluent speech, 
a pupil is called to read out the text 
with the entire symbols, putting the right 
accents and stress in a normal fluent pat- 
tern, as used in natural speech. The 
pupils in the class are closely watching 
their classmate at the blackboard, and 
are encouraged to criticize whenever er- 
rors are committed in building the indi- 
vidual sounds, or in their combinations 
in proper rhythmic patterns. After this 
initial correction is satisfactory, the 
pupil is invited to gradually drop out 
the symbols familiar to him, or in the 
higher grades, to read aloud the entire 
text without the use of the symbols. 
Whenever a word is mispronounced, the 
teacher has the pupil correct the word 
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with the aid of the proper symbols, and 
then again without it. Later on in the 
course of the same lesson, the speech 
correction procedure is conducted by 
the teacher at a distance, asking the 
pupil to repeat the corrected words from 
his desk, even if he is sitting at the 
farthest corner of the classroom. This 
ability to correct the distorted sounds at 
a distance through already learned sym- 
bols in classroom or by individual work, 
by any one of the pupils, is one of the 
useful features of our system of sym- 
bolization. 

An interesting phenomena noted by 
us is that when attempting to express 
themselves in speech, our pupils seem to 
remember the positions of the different 
sounds by means of our symbols, which 
they perform on their faces before say- 
ing them aloud. The same procedure is 
often used in writing and spelling. The 
pupil recalls first the position of the 
sound in a word through its symbol, and 
then seems to remember how to write the 
entire word. 

In the nursery classes, we have found 
it very useful to teach our symbols as 
soon as the child is cooperative enough 
to watch their performance and feel the 
vibrations on the face of the teacher. 


Fig, 3. 
through the symbol “‘b 


along with auditory stimulation. 
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Here again, we never use the symbols 
while conducting a general lipreading 
procedure. The symbols are used ex- 
clusively when speech response is stim- 
ulated. But even then, only the initial, 
or the most vital symbol for the word- 
building is produced, in order to pre- 
serve the general natural “Gestalt” of 
the word caught by the child through 
visual impression mostly, and, whenever 
possible completed by auditory stimula- 
tion as well (Fig. 3). 

Our most amazing experimental work 
was conducted in a_ transitional 
where pupils 8 to 14 years of age were 
admitted a year ago to our school as 
completely deaf and dumb, without any 
previous training of any kind. Most of 
these children were new immigrants who 
had been living under backward condi- 
tions all their lives, and had been left to 


class 


roam the streets because there was no 
school for them. Now they have been 
brought to Israel both with and without 
parents, and for the first time in their 
lives are attending school. These are not 
the simplest of pupils to handle, as for 
many vears they have been able to get 
along by themselves. and are not very 
at the thought of being regi- 


With these chil- 


happy 
mented in school life. 


In the first year of nursery class. The word “booba” (a doll) is produced 
” combined with the visual image of the vowels “u’ and “a” 





“a 
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dren our system has been put to one of 
its strongest tests. These boys and girls 
had to be taught to speak immediately 
so that learning would be meaningful 
and they would have reason for wanting 
to remain in school. On the first day 
that these children were in the classroom 
their teacher put some items of food on 
her desk, as she felt the best way of win- 
ning these children would be 
through their stomachs. After the chil- 
dren were oriented she took one of the 
items from her desk, held it up to the 
class and said its name. Slowly repeat- 
ing it several times she then called some 
of the pupils to her, and while saying 
the word she produced the different sym- 
bols involved; moving from one position 
to the other, while letting the children 
feel the process on her face. After a suf- 
ficient number of repetitions with as 
many children as volunteered, she went 
to the blackboard and drew a picture of 
this item of food and wrote its name be- 
low it. While pupils were copying the 
word and picture in their notebooks, she 
went from child to child and let him feel 
once more the vibrations upon her face. 
and had him imitate the sound by the 
application of the symbols with both 
movements and voice. By the end of the 
lesson the class could write, lipread and 
say the name of all the four items of 
food on her desk. Naturally, all sounds 
were not perfect, but every child was at- 
tempting, with joy and satisfaction, to 
produce entire words as often as possi- 


over 


ble. The teacher’s greatest surprise came 
that day while the pupils were eating 
lunch when she heard one of the boys 
asking the next one for water (the word 
“mayim,” very easy to produce), which 
was one of the words she taught that 
morning. This transitional has 
now achieved its second school year, and 
has gained outstanding academic prog- 
ress which corresponds to four full aca- 
demic years. You can see (Fig. 4) this 
class during a speech lesson where vis- 
ual-tactile symbols of our system are 
used by the teacher at a distance, while 


class 
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Fig. 4. 
speech lesson. 
tile symbols with auditory training. 


during a 
They combine visual-tac- 


Transitional class 


the pupils are reproducing them by imi- 
tation and auditory stimulation through 
a group hearing aid. 


The Institute for the Deaf in Haifa 
was founded some ten years ago by Dr. 
Zaliouk, one of the authors of this ar- 
ticle, who developed this system of 
visual-tactile phonetical symbolization. 
At the end of the last scholastic year the 
school had seventy pupils and has ac- 
cepted some thirty more this year, rang- 
ing in age from 3 to 12 years. Most of 
them are newcomers to our country and 
have never attended any school for the 
deaf before. We have been able to trans- 
fer two of our pupils of the fifth grade 
to normal schools for hearing, the boy 
to a technical trade school, and the girl 
to a regular public school. 

The Visual-Tactile System of Phoneti- 
cal Symbolization is a precious tool in 
the hands of every speech correctionist 
and teacher for the deaf in developing 
close to normal, intelligible speech. It is 
a universal system, adaptable to any !an- 
guage. To date it has been adapted to 
Spanish by Dr. Perello.° and now in 
English by the authors. The system is 
extremely simple in its execution to such 
an extent that teachers can learn it in a 


(Continued on page 454) 
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World of SILENCE 


T is the universal habit to think of 

those who cannot hear as dwelling 
in a “world of silence.” Even those who 
come most frequently in contact with 
the deaf as teachers or relatives, even 
the deaf themselves, refer to them as 
living in silence. The very idea of deaf- 
ness—is it not supposed to mean inabili- 
ty to hear sounds—what therefore is so 
correct as to say that to be deaf is to 
be immersed in silence or soundlessness? 

Yet I who of all thus 
steeped in soundlessness—through whose 
broken gates of hearing no sound of the 
living world may pass, am conscious of 
no habitual lack of sound. Perhaps it 
is correct to describe the blind as living 
in darkness. On the contrary I am in- 
tensely, acutely conscious of those rare 
moments when my world is indeed si- 
lent— voices may not come to me 
through the broken nerves of sound— 
the melody of birds unseen makes no 
ripples on the sound waves of my world, 
but there is no silence in the birds’ 
rapid flight across my field of vision. 
Whenever I see a leaf stir there is the 
feeling, the sensation at least, of sound. 
It is a wonderful conception surely, yet 
a true one, that seen motion implies the 
sensation of sound. I know what the 
world of silence is. It is the silence of 
a hot Sabbath morning in the country 
in summer when no breath of air stirs 
the smallest twig—when the cattle lie 
still—the waters of the lake show no 
ripple—not the faintest breath of wind 
fans the face—no clouds float by—no 


persons am 


The foregoing is a previously unpublished |let- 
ter belonging to the Bell family. It was written 
by Mrs. Bel 


had not heard since the age of four. 


when she was in her fortie and 
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life, animate or inanimate, stirs. Then 
there is silence complete and profound 

a silence that is stillness—what those 
who hear call a hush, when all nature 
seems waiting in breathless silence. That 
is silence to me also. And then comes a 
faint ripple across the glass-like waters 

a twig moves, a cow flicks her tail- 
and the silence is broken to me as well 
as to him whose ear rather than eye 
noticed the change. The soundlessness 
still exists materially, but the line be- 
tween the material of the outside world 
and the power of one’s imagination is 
so slight that the effect is the same to 
the brain reached through the eye nerve 
as to that through the ear nerve. 

And so it is with everything. “The 
hoarse roar of the city streets,”’ it comes 
to me also—a very faint reflection of 
the wild tumult of sound as it is to you 
of the ear nerves perhaps, but answering 
its purpose of breaking up the silence. 
The various noises of a house shaking 
in the storm or under heavy footsteps all 
make noises more or less distinct. The 
flash of a woman’s garment past a door 

the breath of wind moving the curtain 

the flicker of the sunshine—-the 'pas- 
sage of a fly on the ceiling—in short, 
movement of any kind, whether per- 
ceived through the eye nerves or coming 
as sensations perceived through the 
body, all perhaps through sensitive 
nerves or perhaps merely through asso- 
ciation represent sound to me—and rep- 
resent it so acutely that it seems to me 
mine is a world of constant sound- 
sound that is constantly rising and sink- 
ing or varying in intensity—but is so 
rarely silent that when it is silent I be- 
come instantly aware of it and when 
this silence is long continued am op- 
pressed by it. 
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Teaching English to Teenagers 


MARIANNE R. GIANGRECO 
C. JOSEPH GIANGRECO 


f fap English in advanced classes 
in schools for the deaf need never 
be a dull, drab chore. A little imagina- 
tive thinking can result in a lively, ex- 
hilarating and meaningful experience. 
All the pupils need is the proper stimu- 
lation and guidance. This, naturally, 
must come from the teacher. English, 
written or spoken, is the foundation of 
all learning. Properly taught, it can be 
a fascinating as well as useful subject. 

A teacher must be lively, friendly and 
able to get along with ALL the students, 
as well as having the proper training and 
background to teach English. An alert 
teacher must be able to open the doors 
of learning and find out the interests of 
each student in his class. This means 
understanding the individual needs of 
each student. A teacher must under- 
stand that a student works best when he 
is doing something that interests him. 

The teaching of English to students in 
the upper areas of our schools for the 
deaf is a challenge everywhere. All edu- 
cators of the deaf recognize that Eng- 
lish in everv form is a source of constant 
struggle. Teaching advanced English 
means that a teacher should take advan- 
tage of every learning opportunity. For 
the advanced students, it can and should 
be correlated with every other subject 
taught. 

So often students who are physically 
mature, and who are interested in more 
adult subject matter are capable of 
doing language work on only a junior 
high school or even primary grade level. 
If the usual level of class room work is 
followed, it is no wonder to any of us 
that these budding adults develop a dis- 
like for English classes. 
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In an effort to overcome this possible 
obstacle, we present the suggestions in 
this article. The object of these sugges- 
tions is to develop written English by 
giving an individual approach to sub- 
jects that could interest teenagers. Fol- 
lowing these suggestions would result in 
increasing the students’ general knowl- 
edge and in giving them something to 
write about that is new and different to 
themselves, and thus, worth communi- 
cating, in an interesting way, to others. 

The teacher can set individual goals 
for the students, in order to develop each 
one more fully. Thus, the potential nov- 
elist is able to begin creating his own 
literary style, while the mediocre student 
strives for simple, straight expression. 

Textbooks serve only as a crutch in 
time of need, and not as a vital motiva- 
tion for work. Too often we tend to 
push exercises in grammar. The stu- 
dents easily become “whizzes” in such 
work, but still can’t write a few sentences 
correctly. Our constant aim must be to 
develop the ability to write correctly, 
not to produce “exercise sharks.” With 
this thought in mind, we present the fol- 
lowing as a suggestion to other English 
teachers as a means for stimulating the 
“living dolls,” “squares,” “he-men,” 
athletes and all! 

In setting up the program, rules 
first should be established regarding 
titles, the length of themes, margins, 
kind of paper, the use of pen and ink, 
etc. A theme should be due every Mon- 
day morning. It should be at least two 
pages in length. It may be desirable to 
start with one-page themes and work up 


Mr. Giangreco is assistant superintendent at 
the lowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs 
and Mrs. Giangreco is a teacher at the school. 
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Suggested Subjects 


Read a newspaper item. Rewrite it in your own words. 

Tell the story of a movie you have seen. 

Read a magazine story. Write it in your own words. 

Look at a picture. Write a story (fiction) from what you see. 

Look at a picture. Write exacily what you see. 

Describe your dormitory room. 

Describe a building on the campus. 

Define a word at length: cooperation, happiness, sadness, housewife. 

Analyze a word or subject: sheep—or any one animal; farmer—or any one job; 
a magazine for women, a sports magazine. 

Describe a device: doorknob, can opener, flag. 

Describe a process: making coffee, making cocoa, making pie, making a table. 

Read a poem. Write your interpretation of it. 

Read a poem. Discuss it in class. Write an interpretation of it. 

Study a graph or table on a topic such as crime or traffic deaths in your city or 
state, and write your interpretation of it. 

Evaluate a specific thing, and point out the good or bad. Examples: a certain 
make of car, a TV set, an appliance. 

Write a book review. 

State the pros and cons of a problem such as: When shall the teenager begin 
dating? Children and TV. Should the voting age be reduced? Should home- 


work be done at your discretion or in a study hall? Should states have speed 


limits? What effect will Sputnik have on the world and the future? 





to the greater length. They should be usage. Mistakes should be pointed out. 
carefully written, with consideration but, if possible, left for the student to 
given to the subject matter, its presenta- correct himself. After the paper is hand- 
tion and grammar. Before writing the ed back, it should be corrected by the 
final draft, the student should make an — student, checked by the teacher and then 
outline, and then a rough draft. At the copied in its final form. A paper with 
beginning. all of these should be handed _ less than five minor errors need not be 
in. recopied. All copies of the themes 

The teacher should grade the papers should be kept for comparison at a later 
for content and for correct language date. 
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Perhaps it will be necessary for the 
teacher to have individual conferences 
with each student about his theme. Most 
of the theme work should constitute 
homework after the initial program is 
set up. It is a situation for individual 
improvement, with the ultimate goal 
varying for each child. 


Work in Class 


Work in the class periods can tie ‘in 
with the theme program. Monday will 
probably be devoted to handing in 
themes and assigning new ones. The 
teacher will have to explain the new 
subject and what it requires in regard 
to research. The object is to make the 
student increase not only his knowledge 
of the mechanics of English, but also to 
learn something on the subject in- 
volved. In this way he increases his vo- 
cabulary and general knowledge. This 
should develop enthusiasm and the de- 
sire to write rather than being mere 
drill in straight language. 

From Tuesday to Friday, class time 
should stre:s writing a good, straight 
sentence or two on the subject of the 
project. Then, the writing of a good 
straight paragraph should be taught. On 
some of the subjects a library period or 
a field trip may be necessary. This will 
give group activity and group learning. 
and should help to guide the students in 
the right direction for their individual 
efforts on the theme itself. 

Class discussion and board work 
should be the key devices. Be sure to 
stress individuality of style so that the 
teacher is developing something the stu- 
dent already has, rather than forcing 
complete conformity on all members of 
the class. Remember, style in writing is 
like a rough stone, “It only needs polish- 
ing.’ and no two styles will be alike. 

Also remember that a short correct 
three or four word sentence is a gem, 
while a long incorrect jumbled sentence 
is worthless. 

When the theme topic does not adapt 
itself to the class room you have the op. 
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portunity to bring in: alternate material, 
such as: 
Everyone describe what other members of 
the class have on. 
Write what you see when looking out the 
window. 
Dreams you have had. 
The seasons. 
{ special event, 
A gift. 
Letters. 
Pets. 

This type of subject provides good 
sentence work and paragraph work. Of 
course, these would be all right for 
themes, but the others offer more of a 
learning process. 

(nother wealth of topic material can 
come from the senses. Write about 
something you smell, taste. feel, see or 
hear. Use a blindfold in an effort to use 
only one sense at a time. This can pro- 
voke hilarious class periods. too! 

The sensations from feeling 

velvet 
fur 
marble 
a rock 
mud 

The sensations from tasting 

pickles 
red hots 
syrup 

[he sensations from smelling 

onions 

roasting beef 
cabbage 
burning rubber 

The sensations from seeing 

blood 
raindrops 
snow 
Mother or Dad 
The sensations from hearing 
a fingernail on the blackboard 
music 
a jet 
Vocabulary 

Use a Reading Series. (Scott-Fores- 
man, Row-Peterson. etc.) Start at the 
pre-primer book and go through the en- 
tire new word list of each book, giving 
the class 10 or more words a day. The 
students define the word, if possible, and 
use it in a sentence. If done correctly. 
go on to new words. Words not known 
are to be taught. The object of this is to 
create a good basic vocabulary. 
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with built-in phonograph is also a 





A new instrument for the smalla 
designed to offer the utmost in s 
six outlets can be connected simu 





mo} 
The Model 162 is intended for 
tions of the American Standards 
for speech"’ and the “‘discrimin|f 
may be made with optional atté 
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The GSAR, a portable psychoge 
can be obtained from patients n 
ing GSR is correlated with stin 
instrument. 
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The Békésy Audiometer produce 
controlled by the patient. It is 
audiogram card. Thus the patier 
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ler company 





el 260B group hearing aid 


r class. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
‘rporated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
phones or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the.Aid. A model 
vailable. 















‘del 280A auditory trainer 


\. class. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
‘implicity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
taneously, each with its own volume control. 





| 
del 162 speech audiometer 


i linical and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
; Association. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘hearing loss 
ation loss of speech."’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
achments. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 









| E664 psychogalvanometer 


ilvanometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
__ ot responsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
lus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 










E800 automatic audiometer 


s an auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
so constructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
| :t traces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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Teaching the Use of the Telephone 


to the Severely Hard of Hearing 


MARY JANE BRADDOCK 


anguage arts courses for the normal 
child always include some aspect of 
good use of the telephone. Too many 
times this has been completely ignored 
or discarded by the teacher of the se- 
verely hard of hearing as a waste of 
time. For many this may be true. How- 
ever, it is possible for a surprising num- 
ber to learn a limited use of the tele- 
phone through careful training. 

It is not the contention of the writer 
that extended conversations are feasible. 
but telephone use can be taught so that 
with limited responses from the person 
called, there can be understanding for 
both. 

The number of words which must be 
learned for auditory recognition by the 
severely hard of hearing person will be 
limited to only four items. These will 
be hello, yes, no and goodbye. There 
must be sufficient training done with 
these words to have a definite recogni- 
tion of each, particularly the yes and 
no. Even if there is not sufficient hear- 
ing to identify these words by complete 
sound image, by teaching the one who 
is being telephoned to make responses of 
yes short, and those of no longer. the 
hard of hearing can make better distinc- 
tion between them. 

Of course, it would be helpful to have 
perception of the dial sounds, such as 
the ringing. or the busy signal. If these 
are too difficult to hear, it still is pos- 
sible to learn to use the telephone pro- 
viding the person is alert to the hello, 
which informs him 
swered. From then on, it is his duty to 
carry on the conversation, so wording 
it that all responses will be either yes 
or no. 


someone has an- 
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Procedure for learning the use of the 
telephone should involve all the regular 
steps of using a telephone. Use of the 
telephone book to find the number you 
must call; proper dialing procedure; 
good telephone manners; the best pos- 
sible speech; all of these things, plus the 
good auditory training of careful lis- 
tening. 

This is a meaningful thing. for most 
of the children have felt interest in tele- 
phones, yet they have seldom if ever 
been instructed in their Not only 
does telephoning create special interest 
in improvement of articulation and 
fluency, but it gives added impetus to 
auditory training and entails proper use 
of thoughtful question forms. It calls for 
good thought organization as the ques- 
tions used for the conversation must be 
specific. Statements must be designed to 
augment the questions or lead to them. 


use. 


After exploring and discovering the 
way one goes about telephoning and the 
means by which it may be possible for 
a hard of hearing person to utilize this 
convenience, there should be all kinds 
of practice given to call into use the dif- 
ferent situations which mav occur, and 
how they may be handled. For instance, 
there may be a wrong number. What 
questions can we ask to find out if we 
have the right number? What do we do 
when we get the right number but are 
talking to the wrong person? What if 
the one we wish to talk to is not home. 
but someone else answers the phone? 
These and other situations can and do 
happen and they should be understood. 

By dramatic play, manv of these sit- 
uations can be taught satisfactorily. The 
teacher may outline a need for using the 
telephone. then ask one of the children 
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to pretend to be this person. The teach- 
er will be the one to be called, and her 
answers must be. strictly limited to the 
four basic words—hello, yes, no, good- 
bye. During this conversation, it is wise 
to seat the child where his back is to 
the teacher, so that he is depending upon 
auditory stimulation to understand the 
difference between the shorter yes, and 
the longer no. The child must make up 
his own questions, always remembering 
they require a positive or negative 
answer. 

An important key to a successful con- 
versation is to ask early in the conversa- 
tion if he is being understood. If the 
answer is no, of course this means he 
must repeat, using better speech. 

When you teach this use of the tele- 
phone to the child, it is advisable for 
him to have a written copy of the steps 
in using a telephone and several typical 
may take them 
home, go over them with his parents, 
and enlist their aid in practicing some 
conversations of his own invention. In 
this way. parents become interested and 
understand the part which they may be 
called upon to play as the person receiv- 
ing a call. 

It would be reasonable to assume this 
activity should be taught to students who 
were at least at the secondary level, but 
with the degree of hearing loss and the 
maturity and intelligence of the child 
considered, it might be successful for a 
younger child. 

Here are some of the helpful rules for 
telephone use for the hard of hearing. 
and some typical conversations which 
illustrate the type of question-response 
situations which may arise. 


conversations so he 


Telephone Use 


1. Listen for the dial tone. 

2. Dial the number, carefully. 

3. Listen to see if the dial sound comes 
in short sounds. If it does, this 
means the line is busy. 

1. Listen to hear if the phone is ring- 
ing at the other end. This will sound 
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like long buzzes, perhaps two, or 
three before someone answers. If it 
rings about 8 or 9 times and nobody 
answers, hang up. No one is home. 
If you cannot hear the buzzes, wait 
awhile and if no one answers, hang 
up and try later. 


5. When somebody answers, they will 
probably say, “Hello.” You will say, 
“Hello, this is Can 
you understand me?” 

6. Now you must start listening care- 
fully for answers which will be either 
yes or no. Yes answers will sound 
shorter than the no answers. If you 
cannot understand the person who 
answers the phone, tell him to talk 
more slowly and clearly. 

Speak directly into the mouthpiece, 

and place the receiver against either 

your ear, or your hearing aid micro- 
phone, if you are wearing one. 


Go ahead and talk to the person, 
speaking carefully and as distinctly 
as you can. REMEMBER, ALL 
YOUR QUESTIONS MUST BE 
ABLE TO BE ANSWERED BY YES 
OR NO. 

9. When you are finished, again ask the 
person if they have understood you, 
and if they say “yes,” then you can 
say goodbye to them. 


A TYPICAL CONVERSATION 


Mother: Hello, 

John: Hello, this is John. Is this mother? 

Mother: Yes. 

John: I am here at school. Can you un- 
derstand me? 

Mother: No. 

John: I said, I am here at school. 
you understand me now? 

Mother: Yes. 

John: It is raining very hard and J didn’t 
bring my coat. Bill’s father is coming 
to get him in the car, and he will bring 
me home. Is that all right with you? 


Can 


Mother: Yes. 

John: Did you understand me o.k.? 

Mother: Yes. 

John: We will probably get home in 
about thirty minutes. I'll see you then. 
Goodbve. 

Mother: Goodbye. 
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A TYPICAL CONVERSATION 

Voice: Hello. 

Jerry: Hello. 
Mother? 

Voice: No. 

Jerry: Is this Hemlock 59633? 

Voice: Yes, 

Jerry: Is Mrs. Brown there? 

Voice: Yes. 

Jerry: May I speak to her? 

Voice: Yes, 

Mrs. B.: Hello. 

Jerry: Hello, this is Jerry. Is this Moth- 
er! ; 

Mrs. B.: Yes. 

Jerry: I want to go over to Tom’s house 
for an hour after school. Is that all 
right with you? 


This is this 


Jerry. Is 


Mrs. B.: Yes. 

Jerry: May I stay for supper if he asks 
me? 

Mrs. B.: No. 


Jerry: You want me to come home about 
five o'clock, then? 

Mrs. B.: Yes. 

Jerry: Thank you. Tom is going to help 
me with my history for tomorrow. I 
will walk home from his house. Did 
you understand me? 

Mrs. B.: Yes. 

Jerry: O.K. Goodbye. 

Mrs. B.: Goodbye. 


A TYPICAL CONVERSATION 


Voice: Hello. 

Lois: Hello. This is Lois. Is this Ruth? 
Voice: No. 

Lois: Is this Geneva 12250? 

Voice: Yes, 

Lois: Is Ruth there? 

Voice: No. 

Lois: Please tell her when she comes in 


that Lois March called her and that I 
will try to get her after dinner tonight. 
Did you understand me? 

Voice: Yes. 

Lois: Thank you very much. Goodbye. 
Voice: Goodbye. 


A TYPICAL CONVERSATION 


Voice: Hello. 

Sue: Hello. This is Sue. Is this Arline? 
Voice: No. 

Sue: Is this Harrison 62813? 

Voice: No. 

Sue: Oh, I’m sorry. I must have the 


wrong number. Excuse me, please. 


Mrs. Braddock teaches junior high school stu 
dents in the public school system of Long Beach 


Ca 





BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. 
learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 
student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER 
fatigue. 

* Patent No. 2-659-777 


aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers 


invites confidence — eliminates student 


arren, INc. 


Jay L. 


Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 
49 W. BELMONT AVE” » CHICAGO 13) ILI 








WARREN MODEL W-2-S 
Custom Built Portable Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 


MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
EQUIPMENT SORIES. 
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Book Notes and Reviews 


The Voice and lis Disorders, by Mar- 
garet C. L. Greene, New York, New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1957. 
224 pages. $7.50. 

This is a comprehensive and technical 
volume of information written primarily 
for speech therapists, doctors and laryn- 
gologists. Part I consists of a descrip- 
tion of the vocal instrument, articulation, 
resonance and co-ordination of speech 
movements in normal voice. Part II de- 
scribes voice disorders, their causes and 
recommended treatment. There are clear 
illustrations and case studies throughout. 

It is apparent that a great deal of care 
has gone into the preparation of this 
book—it is well-organized and concise. 
It is unreservedly recommended for the 
audience for whom it was intended. It 
is also recommended for teachers of deaf 
and hard of hearing persons. Part I con- 
stitutes an excellent “refresher course” 
on normal voice. Many of the corrective 
exercises described in Part II, such as 
those for training in voice production 
and for disorders of pitch, can;be di- 
rectly applied to the development of good 
voice quality in persons with hearing 
losses—Andrey Hicks, Supervisor, Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Classes, Houston 
Independent School District. 


Our Determination of the Difference 
Limen for Intensity Modulation of 
Pure Tones, Its Validity and Its Topo- 
Diagnostic Efficiency, by E. Luscher. 
Chicago: Beltone Institute for Hearing 


Research, 2900 W. 36th St. 18 pages. 


This is a translation of an article writ- 
ten by Dr. Luscher, of Basel, Switzer- 
land, and is the seventh in the series of 
translations published by the Beltone In- 
stitute for Hearing Research. It is avail- 
able, free of charge, to the members of 
the medical profession, universities, 
clinics, libraries, audiologists and other 
qualified professional people. 
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1954 Wisconsin State Fair Hearing Sur- 
vey, a Statistical Treatment of Clinical 
and Audiometric Data, by A. Glorig, 
D. Wheeler, R. Quiggle, W. Grings 
and Anne Summerfield. Los Angeles, 
Cal.: Research Center. 


This monograph is a report of the 
analyses of a survey conducted at the 
1954 Wisconsin State Fair. The survey 
was directed by the Committee on Con- 
servation of Hearing of the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology and the Research Center’s 
subcommittee on Noise in Industry. 


The July 1957 issue of Revista de 
Education, published in Madrid, is de- 
voted to articles concerning the educa- 
tion of the deaf and blind in Spain. 


A Manual of Suggested Techniques 
and Devices for Teaching Pre-School 
Deaf Children, written by Miss Ruth 
E. Bender, and published by the Cleve- 
land Hearing and Speech Center, 11206 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio is again 
available at $1.00 per copy. 


“The Ascertainment and Prevention 
of Hearing Impairment” and “Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing” are two articles by 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, appearing in 
the March 1957 issue of the /nterna- 
tional Social Service Review. The arti- 
cles are subsiantially the Report on the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing written by 
Dr. O'Connor for the Bureau of Social 
Affairs of the United Nations. Dr. 
O’Connor, past president of the Alexan- 
der Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, is superintendent of Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York, N.Y. 

A report of the Instituto de Rehabili- 
tacion de Trastornos Auditivos y del 
Lengauje of Havana, Cuba, has been 
published and tells of the progress of the 
institute since its founding in 1955. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 

SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafne 
vention, auditory training 
ing, speech defects, includ 
sia, cleft palate, la 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders - 


adults 


~ + yy + 
and equipmen 





TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D 


i 
researcn degree—oO nding Op- 
fr 


portunities Tor practice 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Heler S Lane, ri D 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Memorial Gift Presented 


Members of the staff of the classes for 
hearing handicapped children at the 
Willis and Elizabeth Martin — public 
school in’ Philadelphia have presented a 
gift to the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf in memory of their 
former colleague, Miss Grace McGlone. 
Miss McGlone, who died in Philadelphia 
on August 17, had been a teacher of the 
deaf for more than 40 years, and was 
associated with the program for the 
teaching of the deaf in the Philadelphia 
public education system from 1923 until 
her retirement in 1951. The names of 
those who participated in this donation 
appear in the list of donors published 
elsewhere in the Volta Review. 


M. L. Breitstein Dies 


We regret to announce the death of 
Dr. M. L. Breitstein in Baltimore. Md.. 
on July 20. Dr. Breitstein was a mem- 
ber of the Association’s board of direc- 
tors from 1950 until June 1955. He had 
previously served in an advisory capac- 
ity. In 1952 Dr. Breitstein presented to 
the Volta Bureau Library a rare French 
book describing the methods Abbe de 
’Epee used in teaching the deaf. Dr. 
Breitstein had served as Otologist in 
Charge, Baltimore City Health Depart- 
ment, and was a consultant for the state 
public school system, and chief of the 
department of Otolaryngology at the 
Baltimore Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital. 


Microfilm Edition of Volta Review 

The microfilm edition of the Volta 
Review for 1956 is now available for 
$2.00 from University Microfilms, 313 
N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The 


film, prepared at a high reduction ratio, 
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NUTES 


clear and sharp, and when used with 
a reading machine giving an enlarge- 
ment of 19 times, or more, it is entirely 
The sale of this microfilm 
to subscribers to the 


satisfactory. 
edition is limited 
magazine. : 


Hearing Center at Hunter College 

A new Speech and Hearing Center, 
costing $60,000, was opened this fall at 
Hunter College, in New York City. Pro- 
fessor Moe Bergman is director of the 
new center, which has received a grant 
of $22.255 for the study of techniques 
in rehabilitating hard of hearing adults. 
The center, which is part of the speech 
and dramatics department of Hunter 
College, will have a training program. 
Clinical services will be available to stu- 
dents at the college and to residents of 
the community. The 13 rooms of the 
center include five which are sound-iso- 
lated and two rooms designed for the 
testing of young children. 


Directory of Graduate Awards 
Available 

The Advancement and Placement In- 
stitute has recently published the first 
issue of the World-Wide Graduate 
Award Directory. The publication is an 
up-to-date reference source of graduate 
American teachers, 


social 


awards available to 
administrators, 
scientists who wish to take advantage of 
the awards available for further study 
and research. Information contained in 
it has been obtained from over 350 uni- 
versities and foundations in 45. states 
and 30 foreign countries. The awards 
range in amount from $150 to $10.000. 
Copies may be ordered from The Ad- 
vancement and Placement Institute, Box 
99E, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 22, 
N. Y., for $2.00 a copy. 


scientists and 
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This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....It has a built-in ampli- 
fier, controlled by the little button you 

see here. You can adjust the volume 

so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 








If you believe this special 

telephone might help 

you, Call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 


oMOMt a 
cure 
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Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing chil. 
dren up to 8 years of age. The plan con- 
sists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, 
pictures, actions, ete., and gradually en- 
larging until very simple sentences and 
play exercises are within the child’s 
range $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 8 to 
10 years of age. Graded and progressive, 
leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lipread- 
ing. $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIOR GRADE 
ITI, 1947 revised edition. This book rep: 
resents the beginning of formal lipreading 
instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practice 
Section of highest quality material, for 
use in adult as well as junior classes. $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





A elass in folk dancing 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 160 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 34 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
= — of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book | 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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The Parents Talk It Uver 





We Need More Propaganda 


Peter is five years old. He has a 70-90 
decibel loss in the speech range. He at- 
tends a class for the deaf in public 
school. His mother has worked with him 
at home since he was three and a half. 
He wears a hearing aid all day. 

Yes, | am sure my work with Peter 
has paid off. He has learned the value 
of concentration and of perseverance. 
He is far more independent than he was. 
His lipreading vocabulary is good, and 
is constantly increasing. As for me, | 
am learning patience and understanding 
and ingenuity. 

Peter has enough hearing to learn new 
words through a combination of hear- 
ing and lipreading. I find it a good idea 
to say the word first while he is looking 
at me and I am speaking in a low voice, 
and then to say it in full voice with my 
mouth covered. He enjoys the acoustic 
practice with gross sounds. 

He likes to work with me around the 
house, setting the table for a meal, clear- 
ing the dishes away after a meal. We 
talk about these things, and he learns 
new words constantly. For instance, the 
other day he put salad forks around for 
dinner. I told him to get “big forks,” 
and he took the salad forks back and 
brought the others. 

I am thankful for the sources of in- 
formation that have been open to me 
since I learned of Peter’s loss—the Tracy 
Correspondence Course especially, and 
the classes for preschool children at the 
hearing and speech center here. I have 
noticed the difference between Peter and 
the children his age in his class at school 
who have had no training at all. 

It is too bad that more professional 
people are not aware of the problems of 
deafness and the services offered to par- 
ents. A neighbor of mine took her three- 
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year old boy to an ear specialist. He 
bluntly told her the child was deaf and 
that she should take him home and teach 
him lipreading; that a hearing aid 
would not do him any good. There was 
no information as to how she should go 
about teaching lipreading, nor where the 
child could go to school later. Fortu- 
nately, she took her son to another doc- 
tor, who knew of the services offered 
here in town. 


I have known of a number of other 
mothers who have had the same sort of 
experiences I have had. One pediatri- 
cian insisted that there was nothing 
wrong with Peter; he was just slow in 
talking. I once said to him: “Do you 
think Peter hears all right?” He re- 
plied: “Oh, yes; but even deaf people 
talk.” When Peter was three I took him 
to the University Speech and Hearing 
Clinic. They told me Peter possibly had 
a slight hearing loss, but not to worry. 
he was just a little bit retarded socially. 
“Put him in a nursery school and stop 
worrying,” said the psychologist. I 
asked specifically if I should take Peter 
to the hearing and speech center, and 
the reply was: “No. He wouldn’t get 
enough speech stimulation from the deaf 
children.” 

Fortunately for me—and this is quite 
a twist of fate—before I even knew 
Peter was deaf I had been a member of 
a group of women doing volunteer work 
for the hearing and speech center. In 
fact, | was chairman for one term, and 
so was familiar with the preschool serv- 
ices at the center. I made an appoint- 
ment to have Peter examined, and 
learned that he had quite a serious loss 
in the speech range. When confronted 
with this information, the pediatrician 
still insisted that Peter would talk “when 
he was ready,” and that his hearing loss 
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did not have much bearing on the situ- 
ation! 

All of this has been brought to mind 
even more poignantly since Peter has 
been in school and I have seen so many 
other children who have come to school 
with no previous training. I think it 
would be a much better situation if more 
professional people were aware of mod- 
ern methods in teaching the deaf, or 
even just aware of the possibilities of 
the deaf child in the first place. Peter’s 
doctor still refers to “the deaf 
dumb.”—Mrs. M. B. 

It is true, Mrs. B., that in spite of the 
many efforts to educate professional peo- 
ple, there are still many who do not un- 
derstand the problems of deafness and 
who take all sorts of complicated ways 
to explain a child’s lack of speech, when 
the only reason he does not talk is that 
he does not hear. Parents like you, who 
work quietly to teach their young deaf 
children are doing more than 
else to demonstrate the potentialities of 
children with a severe loss of hearing. 


and 


anyone 


Alan Had a Busy Summer 
Alan is not quite four years old. He has 
a severe loss of hearing, and is slightly 
spastic. 

We had such a busy that 
time went by very rapidly, and I neg- 
lected my correspondence. Alan has ac- 
complished one big thing. He is now 
toilet trained! He has helped work in 
the garden and the yard; has helped 
chase sheep back into the pasture; has 
iearned to play better with the other 
children; has started using his amplifier 
more freely; has learned to swing by 
himself; and his granddad marvels at 
how much help Alan can be by handing 
nails to him when he is making things. 

For instance, Grandpa was making a 
picket fence for me. Alan went out, and 
in only a minute he caught on to the 
fact that Grandpa needed two nails on 
certain boards and three on others. 
Grandpa said Alan did not once miss 
having the right number and right kind 
of nails ready to hand him at the right 


summer 
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time. 

He hae been a regular little watch dog. 
too, for if sheep, hogs or cattle go where 
he knows they are not supposed to be, 
he comes and tells us. 

He has seldom wet the bed fdr the 
past two or three months, and has just 
about stopped sucking his thumb. Also, 
he seldom comes in to sleep with Mam- 
ma and Daddy any more. 

He has been such a brave little boy 
when we had to take him to the doctor 
once to have stitches taken in his head 
after he had cut it in failing down, and 
again to have stitches taken in his foot. 

As I said, I have not given him much 
formal training this summer, because 
he does not come into the house except 
to eat, go to the bathroom and sleep. 
His lipreading improves constantly, al- 
though I don’t know whether he is actu- 
ally getting things through lipreading 
or through the situation. I will say to 
him: “Go tell Steve and Kathy dinner 
is ready.” and he will go. It may be 
because he has been helping to set the 
table and knows we have to put the hot 
dishes on, or it may be that he reads 
my lips. Anyhow, he does pay far bet- 
ter attention than he did, and he under- 
stands a lot more.—Mrs. K. B. 

Alan is making wonderful progress in 
every way, Mrs. B., and it is easy to 
identify cause and effect. You have pro- 
vided him with many interesting things 
to do, and he has gained in self-confi- 
dence and self-reliance. Therefore, he 
has stopped wetting the bed. and he has 
stopped wanting to get into bed with 
vou at night. Deaf children are often 
lonely and afraid in the dark, and want 
to get into bed with their parents. If 
chasing sheep back into the pasture has 
given Alan a feeling of self-confidence. 
bv all means encourage him to chase 
sheep. A good many mothers would like 
to have your recipe for getting a deaf 
child to stay in his own bed at night. 
I am afraid they can’t all arrange for 
the children to chase sheep and hogs, 
but it surely has worked in Alan’s case! 
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Filmstrips for Deaf Children 


PATRICIA BLAIR Cory 


LIBRARIAN, LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


This writer has been requested to in- 
clude an occasional review of filmstrips 
and other teaching materials in addition 
to “Leisure Reading for Deaf Children.” 
I am happy to do this, for I heartily be- 
lieve that all sorts of materials should 
be used together. Filmstrips, books, 
motion pictures, records and tape re- 
cordings all reinforce one another. They 
appeal to different senses and different 
combinations of senses, and their skill- 
ful, multiple use often results in more 
pleasure, better learning and longer re- 
tention. 

The three filmstrips which will be re- 
viewed here may all be purchased from 
the Jam Handy Company, whose home 
office is at 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
11, Mich. 

The Three Billy Goats Gruff, The 
Three Bears, and the Three Little Pigs 
are from a set which contains six titles 
and may be purchased in toto for 
$27.00. Our preview committee, how- 
ever, turned down three of the titles be- 
cause of language difficulties. We pur- 
chased only the three listed above for 
$4.75 each. A sort of “Foreword” on 
the first two frames of each filmstrip is 
directed to the teacher. It suggests that 
the material may be used for reading 
readiness, story telling, oral expression 
and dramatic play and that opportuni- 
ties will be provided for acquaintance 
with a body of folk literature and for 
development of a taste for good liter- 
ature. 


The Three Bears—color—38 frames 
This follows faithfully the story line 

of the traditional folk tale. Language 

departs a little from the traditional text, 
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but it is acceptable for use with the 
young deaf. 

The Three Billy Goats Gruff—color 
—34 frames 

This also follows the story line, and 
the language is acceptable. My only 
criticism is the use of the phrase “Three 
Billy Goats,” omitting the traditional 
“Gruff.” However, we compensate for 
that by putting the full title on the black- 
board before using the book. 

The Three Little Pigs—color—40 frames 

I suppose all renditions of this story 
on film will forever be influenced by Dis- 
ney. At any rate these three little pigs 
look like first cousins of the Disney pigs 
and they cavort in lively fashion through 
the story. The language is simple. 

We have, of course, a number of dif- 
ferent book editions of each of these 
stories. What then, you may ask, is the 
advantage of showing these stories on 
film, if indeed there is an advantage? 
The answer, I believe, is that each medi- 
um has unique advantages peculiar to 
itself. Use of the filmstrip gives the class 
and leader a group experience. Each 
child at the same time is seeing and ex- 
periencing pretty much the same thing, 
as they are together exploring a picture 
or reading the captions. Furthermore. 
the darkened room lessens outer distrac- 
tions and the large blown-up picture on 
the lighted screen, and the light on the 
leader’s face all tend to compel attention. 
Time can be controlled when using a 
filmstrip and the leader can turn the 
frames and move the group along as 
rapidly or slowly as he desires. After a 
filmstrip on The Three Little Pigs is 
shown, for example, the children love to 

(Continued on page 452) 
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pick up the book in the library and take 
it out to their classroom or home to look 
at and show to their parents. The book 
is highly personal and the child, himself, 
can control his speed, lingering as long 
as he wishes over each page. Also the 
book can be returned to readily and the 
story gone over and over until its out- 
lines have the dear familiarity so satis- 
fying to young children. 


We use our filmstrip collection in 
many ways—the teachers borrow them 
in large numbers for classroom use, we 
use them in the library to vary the story- 
telling program, and we occasionally use 
them in small assemblies to celebrate 
some special event or holiday. Within 
the next month or so, we will review a 
set of reading readiness filmstrips which 
we have found particularly useful at 
Lexington. 








LIPREADING BOOKS 


by 
MAY HAPNUTT LEAVIS 
Vocabulary Building, lessons and exer- 
cises for use in 4th, 5th and 6th grades 
Teaches WORDS—their spelling, mean- 
ing and how to use them. 
Twelve Months of the Year, for teen- 
agers and adults. 26 stories and articles 
for advanced practice in thought. 


$1.55 each, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D.C. 








GULF COAST SCHOOL 
Of Oral Education, Ince. 
3410 Tacon Street 
Tampa 1, Florida 


DAY SCHOOL-ORAL METHOD ONLY 
SMALL SPEECH CLASSES 











PRICES SLASHED! 
MY FAVORITE THREE BEARS 


By Mildred Howden 
Illustrated by Virginia Cleveland 
For lipread- 
ing and speech 
rf + seg 
Every thought 
illustrated in 64 
pages of pic- 
: tures. 
an © 





Suggested 
There was BabyBear. games and ac- 


"Yt tet PARE 
tivities included. 


Book, formerly $4.00, 

now $3.00 plus 15¢ for mailing 
Flash Pack, formerly $4.50, 

now $3.50 plus 40¢ for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 





CONCERNING THE HEREDITY 
OF DEAFNESS 
CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 


$1.62, postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


UERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 





ion By A int t Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 

















Reprinted Articles 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PARENTS 
OF HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other te gas pamphlets at 10c 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
1800 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Hearing Aids for Needy Children 


For the third year the Sonotone Cor- 
poration, Elmsford, N. Y., is mak . « its 
annual Christmas offer of 1000 hearing 
aids to be distributed to needy children 
and teenagers. While this is primarily 
a Christmas program, an eligible child 
may be given an instrument at any other 
time of the year is the need is urgent. 
Complete information regarding this 
offer may be obtained from any of the 
Sonotone offices in the United States. 

Many of those who have witnessed the 
results accruing to previous recipients 
of the free hearing aids have described 
the benefits. One superintendent of a 
county school system observed: “I have 
seen a tremendous change in their aca- 
demic work—participation in class dis- 
cussions where they were formerly dis- 
interested—entrance into school social 
life where they had previously been 
withdrawn. For children with a great 
degree of hearing loss, a hearing aid 


opens up a whole new world. I think 
this is more apparent in school than any- 
where else. Often, I think, it makes the 
difference in their getting an education 
and not getting one.” 

The mother of one boy whose need 
for rehabilitation was more drastic than 
the fitting of a hearing aid wrote: “I 
wish you would publicize that we, as 
parents of nearly 14 years’ experience 
with a congenitally deaf son, believe 
that deaf children should be outfitted 
with hearing aids at the earliest possible 
age—at least three years. We believe 
we were steered the wrong way by those 
who advised against a hearing aid. Our 
boy never had an aid until you gave him 
a Sonotone when he was 12. He was a 
normal child his first four or five years 
but developed a neurosis of resentment 
at being deaf. He became very mad, 
frustrated and unresigned. He might not 
have grown so ‘queer’ if he had enjoyed 
the satisfaction of sound which a hear- 
ing aid provides.” 





HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


A Lipreading Text with Workbook 
By Ena G. Macnutt 


This useful lipreading textbook and 
manual was prepared for teachers of 
hearing impaired children by the form- 
er hearing counselor in the public 
schools of Newton, Mass. 


The accompanying workbook makes it 
possible for the pupil to use a work- 
book for lipreading, just as he does for 
other subjects. 

TEXTBOOK-MANUAL 


$4.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


Accompanying Workbooks 60c each, plus 
5e for mailing. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 








AUDITORY TRAINING 


BOOKS BY 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


Auditory Training for Children 
Graded lessons for children with 
severe hearing impairment. $4.12, 
postpaid. 


Auditory Training Manual 
New material fur teenagers and 
adults who need to improve their 
communicative skills. “Do-it-your- 
self” suggestions. $4.12, postpaid. 


Three Stories 
. .. To Hear, Read and Color, by 
Thorson-Whitehurst. A _ delight- 
ful book with illustrations for the 
child to color. $1.10, postpaid. 


Available at the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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+ Day 


Schoo! 


e Future Plans inclu 

e Oral 

e Pre-school through ninth grade 

e Group and individual hearing aids 
used with all children 


e Complete testing facilities 


e Enrolled at any level from 2 years 
up 

e Preparation for hearing high schools 

e Parent Education program 


e Teacher training program in con- 
junction with Trinity University 


For further information, write 
to the Director 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 
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matter of hours, and pupils are memo- 
rizing it with astonishing ease. The plain 
graphic representation of the symbols is 
a simple mnemonic device. Our system 
allows us to teach from the very begin- 
ning a global, fluent speech to a deaf 
child, melding the speech elements with- 
out any break in their combined move- 
ments, and thus inducing a succession 
of moto-kinesthetic sensations which 
bring about solid muscular habits to be 
memorized by the pupil. The accent. 
emphasis and voice placement are ac- 
through our symbols in_ the 
course of speech in a kind of integrative 
process, as is the case with a hearing 


child. 


quired 
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LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 


Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





MUO LTO LUT e UUM eC TTT TOI UU UU SHUT ees 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


Box 239 
Vacaville, California 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c¢ per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review 


POSITIONS OPEN 


WANTED: For January 1958. Oral teacher to 
teach one primary class in day class program in 
public schools closely affiliated with teacher training 
program and medical center audiology clinic. Apply 
to: Freeman McConnell, Director, The Bill Wilker- 
son Hearing and Speech Center, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Nashville, Tennessee. 


OPPORTUNITY for qualified teacher of the deaf 
in Seattle, heart of scenic Evergreen Playground. 
Elementary or secondary level in public school sys- 
tem Pleasant teaching and living conditions. 
Schools located in University District, close to the 
University of Washington. Apply to Robert Welt- 
zien, Director of Personnel, Seattle Public Schools, 
815 Fourth Avenue North, Seattle 9, Washington. 


RETIRED oral teacher (56) with experience tea-h- 
ing hearing children, would teach deaf or hearing 
child January, February, possibly March 1958. 
Willing to travel. Box D-1, Volta Review. 


WANTED September 1958. Teacher of hard-of- 
hearing-elementary level. Suburban Chicago area. 
Ideal working conditions. Apply: Allan M. Stewart, 
Board of Education Office, Downers Grove, Illinois. 


Gifts to the Volta Bureau 
Members of the faculty of the Willis 


and Elizabeth Martin School in Phila- 
delphia presented a gift to the Volta 
Bureau as a memorial to a former teach- 
er, Miss Grace McGlone. who 
contributed are: Margaret Adams, Mrs. 
Bessie Dancy, Mrs. Serena Foley Davis. 
Dorothy Failing, Carma Farina, Mary 
Hopkins, Mrs. Regina Mattson, Ruth 
McConnell, Margaret McCormick, Mrs. 
Rose Olanoff, Mrs. Verna Skelton, and 
Mrs. Imogene Whitehead. 

Other gifts received recently were 
from Mrs. Julia Delahanty and Mrs. 
Frances A. Gillett. 

Arthur B. Simon presented a gift to 
the Parents’ Lending Library in memory 
of Bruce Grodin. 


Those 





LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 














Cablandin of Enns 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—68TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 22-27: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


CENTRAL STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Dec. 27-28: 
SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
April 1-5: Houston, Texas. 
AMERICAN OTOLOGICAL SOCIETY, INC. 
May 17-18: San Francisco 


Chicago, Il. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—June 3-6: 

San Francisco 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS—July 15-24: Man- 
chester, England. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR  EXCEPTIONAI 
CHILDREN——Apr. 7-12: Kansas City, Mo. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


— 2 (ilinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati (19) Mhio 
3006 Vernon Pl. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 a Alabama St., Room 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Suite 601 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., S. 


Paterson 1 = Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott - on - Robert 
Bldg. 


San Prancisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 


1934 Calvert St., N. W 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss Frances H. DOWNES 

2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 


Plorida 


Winter Park 
Mrs. RAYMOND F. PoTTER 
567 Osceola Ave 


Georgia 


Rome 

Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Tllinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 

Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 


Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 
$017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass. 

Phone: Beacon 2-2430 

Miss Enip S. LOFcHIE 

419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 


702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 





Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 


New York 
Brooklyn (1) 
Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 

Mrs. PHOEBE R. MuRRAY 
$42 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington 

Miss MARGARET DUNN 

13 Firwood Road, P. O. Box 183 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 
Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORN 
521 Catherine St., Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 
North Carolina 
Greensboro 
Miss Newitt G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 

Mrs. W. A. Buptonc 

2046 Queen Street 
Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 18 

Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 

8101 N. Crittenden Street 

Tutor of children and adults 

Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 
Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


| Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 








| 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 





WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


The Nitchie School Basic 


By Kathryn Alling Ordman & Mary Pauline Raili 


What People Say is a first course of 30 lipreading 
lessons for teenagers and adults. The lessons, supple- 
mented by stories, colloquial sentences and drills, pro- 
vide an excellent introduction to lipreading. Instruc- 
tions for home study are included. 
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Plus 12¢ for mailing 
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“Acoustical environments for group hearing aids, 


Evaluation of the,”” Jerome R. Cox, Jr., Sidney 
L. Schoenfeld, Akira Totoki—Nov., 383 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 


Kenfield Memorial scholarship announced 
Jan., 24 
Walter C. Laidlaw elected president (note) 


June, 266 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Convention of 
Election of officers (note) Sept., 310 
APHASIA 
Aphasia in children—Diagnosis and education 
Edna K. Monsees—Nov., 392 
Preschool language education for the 
damaged child: J. L. Bangs, Ph.D 
Summer course in teaching aphasics (note) 
Mar., 134 
TV program (note)—Nov., 413 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION 
FoR THE DEAF 


brain 


Annual meeting notice-——Mar., 102 
Association represented at N.E.A. meeting 


June, 254 

Benefits of an oral climate for all deaf children 
Clarence D. O’Connor—Oct., 335 

Breitstein, M. L., dies—Dec., 446 

Election report—Mar., 101 

Gifts for Volta Bureau service 
174; May, 216; Nov., 391 

In memoriam: Grace Goodhue Coolidge—Sept 
297 

The legacy of Mr. Bell: A 
president—Mar., 103 

Memorial gifts—Jan., 38; Dec., 446 

Parents’ Section—see title entry 

Summer Meeting, 1956—see title entry 

Summer Meeting, 1958—See title entry 

Summer Meeting, 1960 (note re place) —June, 
266 

Staff appointments and resignations: Alice Dun 
lap resigns as executive secretary Sept 


Feb 78 Apr 


message from our 





289; Announcement of Mrs. Jeanette Ninas 
Johnson as new editor of Volta Review 
June, 242: Mrs. Esther M. Stovall (note) 


Jan., 36; Mary K. Van Wyk new executive 
secretary—Sept., 2386 
The teacher looks at her professional 
tion: Josephine Carr—Sept., 287 
Teacher memberships (note)— 
“Aphasia in children—Diagnosis and education,” 
Kdna K. Monsees—Nov., 392 
AUDLOLOGY 
Dr. William G. 
of Geriatric Audiology 
Speech and Hearing 
(note)—Nov., 412 
Recent advances in 
search: Seymour J 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
A meaningful approach to auditory 
Betty L. Bollbach and Norman W 
June, 243 
My experience with auditory training 
Fort—May, 214 


wssocla 





Problems 
American 
convention 


chairman of 
session at 


Association 


Hardy 


experimental otologic re 
Brockman—Mar., 105 


training 


Berneice 


B 


Bach, Mary: Principal of Gulf Coast School of 
Oral Education—May, 199 

Baltimore reports on integrated recreation (note) 
Oct., 360 

Bangs, J. L., Ph.D.: ‘‘Preschool language educa 
tion for the brain-damaged child’’—Jan., 17 

Bardes, Archer P.: Named educational supervisor 
of Central New York School (Rome) 
Oct., 359 

“Basic qualifications of a teacher of the deaf 
Mildred A, Groht—Jan., 13 

“Beginning speechreading,’’ Mary K. Van Wyk 
Apr., 165 

Bell, Alexander Graham: Excerpt from \ por 
trait from memory’’—Oct., 342 

Bell, Mrs. Alexander Graham: “World of silence’ 
Dec., 436 


158 


Jan 17 


Bell, Mrs. Alexander Graham \ reminiscence, 
Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor—Sept., 299 

Kenefits of an oral climate for all deaf children, 
Clarence D. O'Connor—Oct., 335 

Blair, Francis X., Ph.D ‘The temporary enroll 
ment of hard of hearing children in educational 
programs for the deaf''—June, 251 

sollbach, Betty L.; Crane, Norman W.: “A mean 
ingful approach to auditory training’’—June 
94% 

sOOKS BY AND ABOUT THE DEAF 

(non-professional ) 
And hearing not Calkins——May, 209 
Cotton in my ears: Warfield—May, 210 
Edmund Booth, forty-niner; San Joaquin Pio 
neer and Historical Society—May, 209 

Even the night: Goldman May, 209 

The God within: Valentine—Oct., 360 

The greatest of these: Merchant May, 210 
Hearing is believing: Heiner—May, 209 

Keep listening: Warfield—May, 210 

Love's treasure chest: Holt—-May, 210 

The rest of my life: Wells—May, 210 

Sons of his love: Holt—May, 210 

There's always adventure: Murphy—May, 210 
Think about these things Merchant May, 210 
The woman within: Glasgow—May, 209 
Your deafness is not you Murphy—May, 210 

BOOKS, CHILDREN'S 


ABC of cars and trucks Alexander—Jan., 27 
The amazing Nellie Bly: Rittenhouse—Feb., 72 
America; the land and its writers Scherman 


and Redlich—May, 217 
Animals in fur: Hylander 
Ape in a cape: Eichenberg- 1 
Chicken little count-to-ten: Friskey—Oct., 366 
The children’s Shakespeare Nesbit—Oct., 365 





The enchanted schoolhouse: Sawyer—Feb., 72 
Fish in the air: Wiese—May, 218 

Growing and changing Exeler——Nov., 409 
The hole in the tree: George—Sept., 314 


The Iliad and the Odyssey. Adopted from the 
Greek classics of Homer: Watson—May. 219 

J. Hamilton Hamster: Konkle—Sept., 315 

Let's look ahead: Sherman—May, 217 

Little white king: Steen—Feb., 72 

Madeline and the bad hat semelmans——Sept., 
314 


On with the chase: Barr—Nov., 410 

Not a little monkey Zolotow Nov., 409 

Peek-a-Boo; A_ child's first book: 
Oct., 365 

Plants that feed us, the story of 
vegetables: Kitechen—Jan., 27 

A room for Cathy: Wooley—Oct., 365 

Stories from Shakespeare: Chute—Oct., 

The true book of pets: Podendorf—Mavy 

The useful dragon of Sam Ling Toy 
Nov., 409 

BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 

Adolescent girlsk—June, 265 

Auditory test on new-born infants 
June, 259 

Bruhn book translated (news note)—May, 224 

Children with handicaps—they shall play: Bal 
timore Hearing Society—June, 263 

Creative and mental growth, 3rd edition: Low 
enfeld—Oct., 364 

Directory for exceptional children 
E. Nelson Hayes—May, 220 

Educational guidance and the deaf child: edited 
by Alexander W. G. Ewing—Oct., 361; news 
note—Apr., 168 

Environment and the deaf child: Getz—Feb., 73 


Kessler 


grains and 


~” 
217 
Dines 





Wedenberg 


edited hy 


It's high time: a National Education Associa 
tion publication—June, 265 

Keep listening: Warfield—June, 258 

Learning colors: Chamberlain and Hooker 
Feb., 77 

Let's practice lipreading Mae T. Fisher 
Oct., 364 

Look, listen and lipread edited by Betty ¢ 


Wright—Oct., 364 
Our teen-agers—June, 264 
Proceedings of the Second World Congress of 


The Volta Review 














the Deaf: Central committee of the Federation 
of the Deaf of Yugoslavia—May, 221 
Present-day psychology of speech: Froeschels 
Sept., 318 
Resources for special education: edited by 
Frampton and Gall—June, 259 
Special education of atypical children in Mary 
land—Sept.. 317 
Speech correction in the schools: 
Ogilvie—June, 261 
A speech readiness guide for parents of severely 
retarded children: Chamberlain, Hooker and 
Wagner—Feb., 77 
Summary reports from the institute on the 
handicapped child: prepared by participants 
of the Institute—June, 263 
The teaching of speech and by speech in public 
residential schools for the deaf in the United 
States: Hugo F. Schunhoff—Oct., 362 
The truth about hearing aids—June, 259 
Variations in bone conduction as related to the 
force of pressure exerted on the vibrator 
A. Konig—June, 263 
The voice and its disorders: Greene Dece., 445 
Youth in a soundless world: Levine-——June, 257 
Workshop for teachers of children with impaired 
hearing—June, 263 
Book week at Western Pennsylvania school for 
the deaf,"’ Lillie Key Edge—Nov., 402 
Braddock, Mary Jane: “Teaching the use of the 
telephone to the severely hard of hearing’’—Dee 
142 
Breitstein, M. L., Death—Dec., 446 
Brockman, Seymour J., M.D.: “Recent advances 
in experimental otologic research’’—Mar., 105 


Cc 


Oct., 370; 


Eisenson and 


Calendar of events Nov., 401: Dee., 
455 

“Can deafness be cured by fing 
tor Goodhill, M.D.—June, 253 

Carr, Josephine: “The teacher looks at her pro 
fessional association’’—Sept., 287 

‘The case for the day school”’ (panel paper), Eve 
lyn Shellgrain—Feb., 58 

Castro, Julia E. and Sara B., Polita: Annual re 
port of Instituto Oral Modelo (Argentina)— 
Oct., 368 

Chaplin, Joyce Whittier: 
children’’—May, 201 

‘Charlotte’s story,”’ Mollie E. Webb—Oct., 346 
Classroom methods and materials for hard of 
hearing children,’ June Miller—Oct., 343 

Classified ads—Jan., 33; Feb., 88; Mar., 1 ~ 

Apr., 183; May, 226; June, 274; Sept., 320; 
Oct., 370; Nov., 414; Dee., 455 

Cohen, S. Simon; Zaliouk, D.; Zaliouk A.: “In 
telligible speech through a visual-tactile system 
of phonetical symbolization’’—Dec., 426 

Colorado Society for Crippled Children and Adults 

Training program for speech therapists 

launched (note)—Nov., 413 


er surgery?” Vic 








“Sex education of deaf 


, 
> 





Coolidge, Grace Goodhue: In memoriam—Sept., 
297 
Cory, Patricia Biair: ‘‘Leisure reading fer deaf 


children’’—see title entry; “Library work with 
the deaf’’—-Apr., 169; ‘‘Filmstrips for deaf chil 
dren” Dee., 451 
Covell, Mrs. Mary 
(note) Mar., 135 
Cox, Jerome R., Jr.; Schoenfeld, Sidney L.; To 


Pallay: Mrs. Covell honored 


toki, Akira: “Acoustical environments _ for 
group hearing aids, Evaluation of the'’—Nov., 
Crane. Norman W.; Bollbach, Betty L.: “A mean- 


ingful approach to auditory training’’—June, 

942 

243 

“Curriculum in schools for the deaf,’ Alice Streng 
Sept., 291 


D 


DEAF ADULTS 
Deaf man receives doctorate (note) 
Hold that sound! Mrs. Alice V. 
Apr., 156 


Mar., 135 
Wilson 


December, 1957 





Wilson, Robert G., Jr.: Career in industrial 
design (note)—Oct., 358 
DEAF CHILDREN ( Preschool) 
Alan had éa busy summer: 
Dec., 450 

Becoming aware of 
over—Feb., 80 
Beginning speechreading: 
Apr., 165 
Cultivating good eating 
it over—June, 271 
Do doctors give the young deaf child the bene 
fit of the doubt ?—May, 211 
A little boy with a double handicap: 
talk it over—Apr., 177 
Pictures are the backbone of lessons: 
talk it over Sept., 312 
Schools for deaf children 
157 
“Talk-talk-talking” benefits hearing 
Parents talk it over—Oct., 367 
This boy knows his own mind: Parents talk it 
over—Sept., 311 
We need more propaganda: 
Dec., 449 
What parents can do for their deaf child: Mr 
and Mrs. George Fellendorf—Apr., 149 
DrAF CHILDREN (Primary and intermediate) 
Gaining in self-confidence: Parents talk it over 
Apr., 180 
Research on integration of deaf children in a 
New York public school—Oct., 355 
School camps provide social development: 
A. Kent—Jan., 25 
DEAF CHILDREN (Advanced) 
Charlotte’s story: Mollie E. 
Sex education of deaf children: 
Chaplin—May, 201 
So you're going to college: 
June, 249 
Teaching English to teenagers: 
and C. Joseph Giangreco—Dec., 
Detweiler, Ada Belle: “Our rhythm band 
out’’—May, 215 
DIAGNOSIS OF HEARING DISORDERS 
Aphasia in children—Diagnosis and education: 
Edna K. Monsees—Nov., 392 
Do doctors give the young deaf child the bene 
fit of the doubt?—-May, 211 
Gretchen's story: Parents talk it over—Jan., 29 
The temporary enrollment of hard of hearing 
children in educational programs for the 
deaf: Francis X. Blair, Ph.D.—June, 251 
Recent Advances in Experimental Otologic Re- 
Seymour J. Brockman, M.D.—Mar., 


Parents talk it over 


sound: Parents talk it 
Mary kK. Van Wyk 
habits: Parents talk 
Parents 
Parents 


(Under six)—Apr. 


children 


Parents talk it over 


Alice 

Webb—Oct., 346 

Joyce Whittier 

Arthur B. Simon 

Marianne R. 
37 


steps 





We need more propaganda: Parents talk it 
over—Dec., 9 
DISCIPLINE 
A six year old superman: 
Feb., 79 
This boy knows his own mind: 
over—Sept., 311 
A discussion on children with severe hearing im 
pairments in schools with hearing children” 
(papers listed under Summer Meeting, 1956)— 
Feb., 53 
“Do doctors give the young deaf child the benefit 
of the doubt ?’’—May, 211 
Yunlap, Alice: Resigns as executive secretary- 
Sept., 289 


Parents talk it over 


Parents talk it 


E 
Edge, Lillie Key: “Book week at Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the deaf’’—Nov., 402 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
Beginning speechreading: 
—Apr., 165 
Benefits of an oral climate for all deaf chil- 
dren: Clarence D. O’Connor—Q(Oct., 335 
Book week at Western Pennsylvania School for 
the deaf: Lillie Key Edge—Nov., 402 
Charlotte's story: Mollie E. Webb—Oct., 346 
Curriculum in schools for the deaf: Alice 
Strenc-—Sept., 291 


Mary K. Van Wyk 


159 








ott ome 








ne 
A discussion on children with severe hearing Japan 
impairments in schools with hearing children Mustard seed in Japan Jar ane] 
A panel discussion (papers listed under Sun Vexrico 
mer meeting, 1956)—Feb., 53 Training course by Mexican’ Institute of 
Home help with speech Mary Kk. Van Wy hearing and speech (note)—Novy., 413 


May, 207 
Intelligible speech through a visual-tactile sys 
tem of phonetical symbolization A. Zaliouk 
S. Simon Cohen, D. Zaliouk——Dee 126 
International Congress on the educational tre 
ment of deafness—June, 248 


The language arts in a school for the de 
Mildred A. Groht—Oct., 337 
Library work with the deaf Patricia B 


Cory—Apr., 169 
{ meaningful approach to auditory trainir 
Bollbach and Norman W. Crant 





Betty 
June, 243 
Research on integration of deaf children it 
New York public school—Oct., 355 
Schools for deaf children Under x \pi 
157 
Sex education of deaf children: Joyce Whitt 
Chaplin—May, 201 
Some transatlantic differences in te ng d 
children—May, 204 
Tax information for parents—May, 20( 
Teaching English to teenagers Marianne t 
and ©. Joseph Giangreco—Dec 137 
See also Aphasia 
Educational guidance and the deaf child A ne 
hook edited by Professor A W ( g 
Apr., 168; Oct 361 
Ekstrom, Faith F Letters to Heler N 18 
Evaluation of the acoustical environments f 
group hearing aids,’ Jerome R. Cox, Jr Sid 
ney L. Schoenfeld, Akira Totok Nov IRB 


Lwing, A. W. G Educational guidance and 
deaf child (A new book) Ap? 168 

Ewing Foundation Note explaining irpe 
Sept., 296 


Fellendorf, Mr. and Mrs. George What 
ean do for their deaf child Ay 14Y 
Scholarships and Fellowship 
FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 
Clarke School prepares new movi note 
Sept., 309 
Filmstrips for deaf children Patricia Blais 
Cory—Dec., 451 The three little pigs, T 
three billy goats gruff and The three bears 


Fellowships—See 








“Finger surgery, Can deafness be cured by 
Victor Goodhill, M.D.—June, 253 

Finnett, Charles 
in teaching deaf children” 


“Some transatlant differences 
May, 204 


Flint, Richard W “Survey shows need for bet 
ter teaching recruitment progran Feb., 66 


FOREIGN 
Argentina 
Instituto Oral Modelo 


368 


Annual report Oct 


Canada 
New Brunswick New school 


ada (note) May, 223 


anted in Can 


England 
International Congress to be held in England 


July 5-24, 1958—Feb., 65 International 
Congress on the educational treatment of 
deafness—June, 248; ‘“‘Some transatlantic 


childrer 
Clarence 


differences in teaching deaf 
Charles Finnett—May, 204; Dr 


V. Hudgins to spend a year at Univ. of 
Manchester (note)—Sept 308: TV pro 
grams for deaf children in Britain—May 
206 
Israel 
‘Intelligible speech through visual-tactile 


phonetical 
Simon Cohen, D 


symbolization 


Zaliouk 


system of 
Zaliouk, 8S 
Dec., 426 


160 


Russia 
Speech and language for the deaf in Rus 
* Howard Gruffydh-Williams Nov 





For Berneice “My experience with auditory 
raining May, 214 
G 
Giangreco, C. Joseph, and Marianne R Teach 
ing English to tcenage.s” der 137 
Groodhill Victor M.D Can deatnes be cured 


by finger surgery June, 253 


John <A Appointed chairman of the de 
partment of education of Gallaudet ollege and 
Kendall School note 


Gough 


principal of Green 


June, 267 








Graunke, Lloyd Appointed superintendent of 
Tennessee School (note) May, 222 

Groht, Mildred <A ‘Basic qualifications of a 
teacher of the deaf’’—Jan 13 The language 
irts in a school for the deaf Oct., 337 Let 
ters to Helen’’——Sept 307 

Grosvenor, Mrs. Gilbert Mrs. Alexander Grahan 
Bell A reminiscence’ Sept., 299 

Giruver, Margaret H “Letters to Helen Nov 
107 


Hamm, Mrs. William G Named Auxiliary Board 
member (note) Oct., 358 
HAkp OF HEARING CHILDREN 
An Australian three-year-old Parents tall t 
over—Feb., 81 
Classroom methods and materials for hard of 


Miller——Oct S45 
Parents talk it 


hearing children June 

\ hard of hearing ten 
over Apr., 175 

Teaching the use of the telephone to the severely 
hard of hearing Mary Braddock 
Dec., 442 

The temporary enrollment of hard of hearing 
children in educational programs for the deaf 
Francis X. Blair, Ph.D.—June, 251 

Hardy, William G.: Chairman 
Geriatric Audiology session at 
ind Hearing Association convention 


year-old 


Jane 


of Problems of 


American Speec 
note) 


Nov 412: Discusses new hearing aid researc] 
Oct.. 366: Made an associate member of the 
American Otological Society (note)—June, 266 
A message to parents” Nov., 382 


HEARING AIDS 
Acoustical environment for group hearing aids 
Evaluation of the: Cox, Schoenfeld & Totoki 
Nov., 383 
A binaural hearing aid 
—June, 268 
Dr. Hardy discusses new hearing aid researc] 
Oct., 366 
Hearing aids for needy children: note—De 
453 
Lipreading and hearing aids combine for better 
comprehension: Josephine Prall—Feb., 64 


Parents talk it over 


Navy perfects new battery—Sept., 52 

Hold that sound!’’ Mrs. Alice V. Wilson-—Apr 
156 

Home help with speech,’ Mary K. Van Wyk 


May, 207 


Hoskinson, Hilleary F. Re-elected association 
treasurer—Mar., 101 

Hudgins, Clarence V. To spend year at Univ 
of Manchester (note)—Sept., 508 


Human relations in education Paul 
Rotter—Jan., 20 


Hearing center (note)—Dec., 447 


parent 





Hunter College 


The Volta Beview 











DEAF AND HEARING CHILDREN 
Parents talk it over 


INTEGRATION OF 
Bruce goes to a party 
June, 272 
children with severe hearing 
impairments in schools with hearing children 
A panel discussion (papers listed under Sum 
mer Meeting, 1956) Feb., 53 
Research on integration of deaf children in a 
New York publie school—Oct., 355 
School camps provide social development Alice 
A. Kent—Jan., 25 
So you're going to college 
June, 249 
‘Intelligible speech through a visual-tactile sys 
tem of phonetical symbolization,” A. Zaliouk 
S. Simon Cohen, D. Zaliouk Dec., 426 
International Congress on the treatment of deaf 
, June, 2428 
teachers of the deaf 


J 


Johnson, Mrs. Jeanette Ninas: 
new editor of Volta Revieu 


\ discussion on 





Arthur B. 


Simon 


ness Feb 65 


An invitation te Oct.. 22 


Announcement as 
June, 242 

Lilian Grosvenor Re-elected 
secretary Mar 101 


Jones, association 


kK 


Kent, Alice Letters to Helen’’—Sept., 306; 
School camps provide social development” 
Jan., 25 

Kugel, Alice Recipient of outstanding teacher 
award note) May, 223 





L 


Elected president of 
June, 266 


Laidlaw, Walter ¢ 


ican Hearing Society (note) 


Amet 


LANGUAGE 
An invitation to teachers of the deaf——Oct., 334 
The language arts in a school for the deaf 
Mildred A. Groht-——Oct., 
Preschool language education for the brain 
damaged child: J. L, Bangs, Ph.D Jan., 17 
\ reading lesson using the Fitzger 
ings: Paul C. Richardson—June, 
hool for the deaf,’’ Mil- 











The language arts in a s 
Groht—Oct., 33 











dred A, 7 
Leisure reading for deaf children,’’ Patricia 
Blair Cory—Jan., 27; Feb., 72; May, 217; 
Sept., 314; Oct., 36 Nov., 409 
Letters to Helen Sept., 306; Oct., 7: Nov., 407 
Library work with the deaf,’ Patricia Blair 
Cory—Apr., 169 
LIPREADING 
Beginning speechreading: Mary K. Van Wyk 


Apr., 165 
The language arts in a school for the deaf: 
Mildred A. Groht—Oct., 337 
Lipreading and hearing aids combine for bet 
ter comprehension Josephine Prall—Feb., 
64 
New lipreading book Mae T 
May. 222 
‘Lipreading and hearing aids combine for better 
comprehension,”’ Josephine Prall—Feb., 64 
Ed.D.): “A technique for devel 
aspiration’ —Oct 


Fisher (note) 


Lore, James | 


oping adequate post-plosive 


Lowell, Edgar L. photo, cover——Jan 


M 


McClure, William J Named 
school (note)——Mar., 134 
MelIntire, Dr. Wayne: Chairman, ‘A 
on children with severe hearing impairments in 
schools with hearing children.’ A panel dis 
cussion (papers listed under Summer Meeting 

1956)—Feb., 53 


head of Indiana 


discussion 





December, 1957 














\ meaningful approach to auditory training,” 


Betty L. Bollbach and Norman W. Crane 
June, 243 

MEDICAL 
Can deafness be cured by finger surgery?: Vic 


tor Goodhill, M.D June, 53 

Do doctors give the young deaf child the bene 
fit of the doubt /—May, 211 

Recent experimental otologic re 
search Brockman, M.D.—Mar 
105 





advances in 
Seymour J 

{ message to William G. 
Nov 382 

Miller, June: “Classroom methods and materials 
for hard of hearing children’’—Oct., 343 


Recent advances in ex 


Hardy 


parents,” 


Mobilization of the stapes- 


perimental otologic research: Seymour J. Brock 
man, M.D.—Mar., 105 

Monsees, Edna Kk. “Aphasia in children—Diag 
nosis and education—Novy., 392 

Montague, Harriet “The parents talk it over 


with Harriet Montague,’ See title entry 
Mustard seed in Japan,’’—Jan., 28 

My experience with auditory training,” 
Fort—May, 214 


sJerneice 


N 


Nace, John G Represented Alexander 
Bell Association at N.E.A. meeting—June, 


Graham 








Navy perfects new battery—Sept., 321 

News notes—Jan., 36; Mar., * May, 222 
June, 266: Sept., 308; Oct., 3538; Nov.., 412 
Dec., 446 


Numbers, Mr. & Mrs. Fred ( New personnel at 
Junior League School of Speech Correction in 
Atlanta, Ga. (note) Sept., 309 


O 


O'Connor, Clarence D.: ‘Benefits of an oral eli- 
mate for all deaf children’’—Oet., 335; Dedi 
cates two buildings at St. Institute 
(note)—Nov., 412 
Our rhythm band 


Joseph 


out,” Ada Belle Det 


steps 








weiler-——May, 215 
P 
PARENTS 
Beginning speechreading: Mary K. Van Wyk 
Apr., 165 


Mollie E. Webb—Oct., 346 
Mary K. Van Wyk 


Charlotte's story: 
Home help with speech: 
May, 207 
Human relations in 
Rotter—Jan., 20 
Tax information for parents—May, 200 
Three books for parents of teenagers—June, 
264 
What parents can do for their deaf child: Mr. 
and Mrs. George Fellendorf—-Apr., 149 
PARENTS’ SECTION 
Parents’ section approved—Mar., 101 
Parents’ Section and affiliated membership clas 
sification approved by Association directors 
May, 197 
Association names parents’ committee to assist 
in national program—Sept., 298 
A message to parents: Dr. William G. 
Nov., 382 
PARENTS TALK IT OVER WITH 
HARRIET MONTAGUE 
Jan., 29: Gretchen's Story 
Feb., 79: A six-year-old superman; Becoming 
aware of sound; An Australian three-year-old 
Mar., 127: <A correspondence course “gradu 
ate’; A hard of hearing girl in New Zealand 
Apr., 175: <A hard of hearing ten-year-old; A 
little boy with a double handicap; Gaining in 
self-confidence 
June, 268: <A binaural hearing aid; Will ms 
child ever talk?; Cultivating good eating hab 
its; Bruce goes to a party 


parent education: Paul 





Hardy 


461 








Sept., 311 This boy knows his own mind; 
Pictures are the backbone of lessons 

Oct., 367 ‘“Talk-talk-talking”’ benefits hearing 
children 

Dec., 449 We need more propaganda Alan 


had a busy summer 


Pittsburgh resources invite annual meeting del 
gates—Oct., 352 





“Planning and organizing a teacher recruitment 
program,” George T. Pratt—Jan., 9 
“A portrait from memory,” Excerpt from—Oct 
342 
Prall, Josephine: “Letters to Helen” 
“Lipreading and hearing aids combine for bet 


ter comprehension’’—Feb., 64 


Sept., 307 


Pratt, George T.: Elected association first vice 
president—Mar., 101; “Planning and organiz 
ing a teacher recruitment program’’—Jan., 9 


“Preschool language education for the brain 
damaged child,” J. L. Bangs, Ph.D.—Jan., 17 


“The program in the Compton aural education de 
partment’ (panel paper), Mrs. Myra Jane Tay 
lor—Feb., 54 


Psychology—Environment and the deaf child 
-Steven Getz (a book review by Edna Simon 
Levine) Feb 73 

Rawlings, Charles F.: Named, principal of Penn- 
sylvania Oral School (Scranton) (note)—Oct 
359 

READING 
Book week at Western Pennsylvania school for 


the deaf: Lillie Key 
Library work with the 
Cory—Apr., 169 
A reading lesson using the Fitzgerald key head- 
ings: Paul C. Richardson—June, 255 
“A reading lesson using the Fitzgerald key head 
ings,” Paul C. Richardson—June, 255 
“Recent advances in experimental 
search,” Seymour J. Brockman, 
105 
Rensberg, K. van 
May, 224 
RESEARCH 
On integration of deaf children in a New York 
public school—Oct., 355 
Recent advances in experimental 
search: Seymour J. Brockman 


Edge—Nov 402 


deaf Patricia Slaix 


otologic re 
M.D Mar., 
book translated 


Bruhn (note) 


otologic re 
Mar., 105 


Rhythm—Our rhythm band steps out Ada Belle 
Detweiler—May, 215 

Richardson, Paul C.: photo, cover—Mar.; ‘A 
reading lesson using the Fitzgerald key head 


ings’’—June, 255 
Rotter, Paul: ‘Human 


tion’ —Jan., 20 


relations in parent educa 


Rushford, Georgina photo, cover Jan 
S 
Schoenfeld, Sidney L.; Cox, Jerome R., Jr.; Totoki 
Akira: ‘Acoustical environments for group 
hearing aids, Evaluation of the’’—Nov., 383 


SCHOLARSHIPS & FELLOWSHIPS 

Directory of graduate awards 
447 

Fellowships established (note)—-March, 14 

Kenfield Memorial scholarship announced——Jan., 
24 

Scholarships awarded (note) 

Scholarship information (note) 


available Dec 


Jan 36 
Mar 136 


Two fellowships established in audiology and 
speech (Northwestern University) (note) 
Oct., 359 

“School camps provide social development Alice 


A. Kent—Jan., 25 
Schools for deaf children (Under 

SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE DEAF 
Central Institute: “Evaluation of the acoustical 
environments for group hearing 


six) Apr 157 


aids,’ Je 


462 


rome R. Cox, Jr., Sidney L. Schoenfeld and 
Akira Totoki—Noy., 383 

Central New York School (Rome) Archer P 
Bardes named educational supervisor (note) 
—Oct., 359 

Clarke School: ‘Mrs. Alexander 
A Reminiscence,’ Mrs. Gilbert 
Sept., 299; Prepares new 
Sept., 309 

(California): ‘The 
aural education 


Graham Bell 
Grosvenor 
movie (note) 
Compton 
Compton 
Feb., 54 


program in the 
department,” 


Crotched Mountain School (New Hampshire) 
Preschool class in New Hampshire (note) 
Feb., 85 

East Cleveland (Ohio) “School camps provide 


social development,”’ Alice A. Kent—Jan., 25 
Gallaudet College (Dist. of Col.) John A 
Gough appointed chairman of the department 


of education (note) June, 267; Plans cen 
tennial (note)——Sept., 309 

Gulf Coast School of Oral Education (Flor 
ida): “Oral school in Florida,’’"—May, 199 

Horace Mann School (Mass.) Cover photo, 
Mrs. Patricia Wilkin—Nov 

Indiana State School William J McClure 
named head (note)—Mar., 134; Photo (deat 
children under six), cover—-Apr 

Jane Brooks School (Oklahoma) My ex 


perience with auditory training,’ Berneice 


Fort—May, 214 
Junior High School 47 (New York) Research 
on integration of deaf children in a New 


»~ee 


York public school—Oct., 355 


Junior League School of Speech Correction 
(Atlanta): Mr. & Mrs. Fred ( Numbers 
Jr., new personnel (note)——-Sept., 309 


Kendall Green (Dist. of Col.) 
appointed principal (note) 

Lexington School: “Human relations in 
education,” Paul Rotter—Jan., 20; “Library 
work with the deaf,’ Patricia Blair Cory 
Apr., 169; “A meaningful approach to audi 
tory training,’’ Betty L. Bollbach and Nor 
man W. Crane—June, 243; Pupil wins prize 
for stamp design (note) 7; Schol 


June, 267; 
arships awarded (note)—Jan., 36 


John A 


267 


Gough 
June 
parent 


Line Avenue Elementary School (Shreveport 
La.): “Charlotte’s story,’’ Mollie E. Webb 
Oct., 346 

Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School 
(Penna.): “Hold that sound!"’ Mrs. Alice \ 
Wilson—Apr., 156 

Mill Neck Manor (N. Y.) What parents can 


do for their deaf child,” Mr. and Mrs. George 


Fellendorf—Apr., 149 
New Jersey School “Sex education of deaf 
children,’ Joyce Whittier Chaplin—May, 201 
Pennsylvania Oral School (Scranton) Charles 


F. Rawlings named principal (note)—Oct 


359 

Perkins School: Award to teacher of the deaf 
blind (note)—June, 266 

St. Joseph Institute: Dedication of two new 
buildings (note)—Nov., 412 





Tennessee School Election of officers at Con 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
(note)—-Sept., 310; Lioyd Graunke appointed 
superintendent (note)—-May, 222 

Tracy Clinic: TV program based on Tracy 
Clinie case history (note)—Jan., 37; ‘‘What 
parents can do for their deaf child," Mr. and 
Mrs. George Fellendorf—Apr., 149 

Western Pennsylvania School Book 
Western Pennsylvania school for the 
Lillie Key Edge—Nov 402 

“Sex education of deaf children,” 
Chaplin—May, 201 
Shellgrain, Evelyn: ‘“‘The case for the day school” 
(panel paper)—Feb., 58 
Silverman, 8S. Richard: Announces 
of Alice Dunlap as executive secretary 
289; Elected association president—Mar., 
The legacy of Mr. Bell’’—Mar., 103 


week at 
deaf,” 
Whittier 


Joyce 


resignation 
Sept 
£01; 


The Volta Review 











college 


Arthur B So 
—June, 249 


Simon, you're going to 


So you're going to college Arthur B, Simon 
June, 249 
Some transatlantic 
children,’ Charles 
SPEECH 
Beginning speechreading: 
Apr., 165 
Benefits of an oral climate for all deaf children 
Clarence D. O'’Connor—Oct., 335 
Home help with speech: Mary k 
May, 207 
Intelligible speech through a visual-tactile sys 
tem of phonetical symbolization: A. Zaliouk, 
S. Simon Cohen, D. Zaliouk—Dec., 426 
The language arts in a school for the 
Mildred A. Gront—Oect., 337 
The legacy of Mr. Bell: A 
president—Mar., 103 
Speech and language for the deaf in 
Howard Gruffdyh-Williams—Nov., 387 
Talk-talk-talking’’ benefits hearing children: 
Parents talk it over—Oct., 367 
A technique for developing adequate post-plosive 


differences in teaching deaf 


Finnett—May, 204 
Mary K. Van Wyk 


Van Wyk 


deaf: 
message from our 


Russia 





aspiration: James I. Lore (Ed. D.)—O¢et., 
Bh1 
Will my child ever talk? Parents talk it over 


June, 269 
Speech and language for the deaf in Russia.” 
Howard Gruffdyh-Williams—Nov., 387 

Stovall, Mrs. Esther M.: editorial assistant 
Review (note)—Jan., 36 
Streng, Alice “Curriculum in 

deaf’’—Sept., 291 
Summer courses in speech and hearing 


Volta 


schools for the 


Mar., 111 





SUMMER MEETING, 1956 ; 
Basic qualifications of a teacher of the deaf: 
Mildred A. Groht—Jan., 13 


A discussion on children with severe hearing 
impairments in schools with hearing children. 
\ panel dscussion—Feb., 53 
The program in the Compton aural educa 
tion department: Mrs. Myra Jane Taylor— 
Feb., 54 
The case for the day 
grain—Feb., 58 
Questions, answers and 
60 
Planning and organizing a teacher recruitment 
program: George T. Pratt—Jan., 9 
Preschool language education for the  brain- 
damaged child: J. L. Bangs, Ph.D.—Jan., 17 
Recent advances in experimental otologic re 
search: Seymour J. Brockman, M. D.—Mar., 
105 
Survey shows need 
ment program: 


school: Evelyn Shell- 


Feb., 


comments 


recruit- 
Feb., 66 


teacher 
Flint 


for better 
Richard W 






SUMMER MEETING, 1958 
Pittsburgh resources invite annual meeting 
delegates—Oct., 352 


Plan to attend the 1958 summer meeting— 


Sept., 290 


Things to do in Pittsburgh—Nov., 386 
SUMMER MEETING, 1960 

Note re place—June, 266 
“Survey shows need for better teacher recruit- 


Richard W. Flint—Feb., 66 


i 


“Tax information for parents,,"’"—May, 200 


ment program,” 


Taylor, Mrs. Myra Jane: “The program in the 
Compton aural education department’ (panel 
paper) eb., 9 

“The teacher looks at her professional associa- 
tion,” Josephine Carr—Sept., 287 


TRACHER TRAINING 
Basic qualifications of a 
Mildred A. Groht—Jan., 13 
New study program at Adelphi college (note) 
—Nov., 412 


teacher of the deaf: 


December, 1957 





Planning and organizing a teacher recruitment 
program: George T. Pratt—Jan., 9 

Summer course in teaching aphasics 
Mar., 134 
ummer courses in 
111 

Survey shows need for better teaching recruit 
ment program: Richard W. Flint—Feb., 66 

Training course by Mexican Institute of Hear- 
ing and Speech (note)—Nov., 413 

Training program for speech therapists by Colo 
rado society for crippled children and adults 
(note )—Nov., 413 

TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
An invitation to teachers of the deaf—Oct., 334 
See also: Teacher Training; Letters to Helen 

‘A technique for developing adquate post-plosive 
aspiration,” James I. Lore (Ed. D.)—Oct., 351 
“Teaching English to teenagers,’ Marianne R. 

and C. Joseph Giangreco—Dec., 437 
Teaching the use of the telephone to the severe 
ly hard of hearing,” Mary Jane Braddock-— 
Dec., 442 

TELEVISION 

TV program based on Tracy Clinic case history 
note)—Jan., 37 ‘ 

TV programs for 
May, 206 

TV program on aphasics (note)—Nov., 413 

“The temporary enrollment of hard of hearing 
children in educational programs for the deaf,” 
Francis X. Blair, Ph.D.—June, 251 

Helen: photo, cover—Feb. 

Totoki, Akira; Schoenfeld, Sidney L.; Cox, Jerome 
R Jr.; “Acoustical environments for group 
hearing aids, Evaluation of the’’—Nov., 383 

Tracy Clinic—see 
Deaf 

Tracy, Mrs. Spencer: Elected 
vice president—Mar., 101 


v 


The God within (new book) 


(note) 


speech and hearing—Mar 


deaf children in Britain 


Schools and Classes for the 


association second 


Valentine, Christina: 
Oct., 360 


Van Wyk, Mary K.; ‘Beginning speechreading” 


Apr., 165; “Home help with speech’’—May, 
207; New executive secretary—Sept., 286 

Vivian. Mrs. Rose D.: Recipient of teacher 
award (note)—June, 266 


Vocabulary—see Language 

Volta Bureau—see Alexander Graham Bell Asso 
ciation for the Deaf 

VOLTA REVIEW 
Announcement of Mrs. Jeanette Ninas Johnson 

as new editor—June, 242 

An invitation to teachers of the deaf—Oct., 334 
Microfilm edition of Volta Review—Dec., 446 


The teacher looks at her professional associa 
tion: Josephine Carr—Sept., 287 
W 
Webb, Mollie E.: “Charlotte's story’’—Oct., 346 


“What parents can do for their deaf child,’’ Mr. 
and Mrs. George Fellendorf—Apr., 149 

Wilkin, Mrs. Patricia: photo, cover—Nov. 

Williams, Howard Gruffdyh: ‘Speech and lan- 
guage for the deaf in Russia—Nov., 387 

Wilson, Mrs. Alice V.: ‘“‘Hold that sound !’’- 
156 

Woodward, Helen: 

Workman, Harry V. dies (note) 

“World of silence,”’ Mrs. 
Dec., 436 

Zaliouk, A: ‘“‘Intelligible speech through a visual- 
tactile system of phonetical symbolization’’— 
Dec., 426 

Zaliouk, D.: “Intelligible speech through a visual- 
tactile system of phonetical symbolization’’— 

Dee., 426 


Apr., 


‘Letters to Helen’’—Oct., 357 
Mar., 135 


Alexander Graham Bell 


163 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 
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June entered Wright Oral as a half day pupil 
at 2 years. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 




















